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FOREWORD 



It is vith a feeling of satisfaction that I note the completion 
of this Project after some three years of effort and experiences on 
the part of the Portland School District's Special Education Depart- 
ment. The initial interest, which culminated in a written proposal 
in 1964 to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, was based upon a desire to discover 
the ways and means by which two public agencies at different govern- 
mental levels could be brought together in the cooperative endeavor 
of facilitating the transition from classroom to job training and 
employment of a certain group of disabled students. Improved 
services to high school age youth was the principal objective of 
this inquiry. 

What worked? What didn't work? What are the implications for 
improved working relationships between the two agencies? The Project 
Report which follows, while neither definitive or inclusive, does 
seem to add hope for this type of agency cooperation and to provide 
further details for successfully providing a continuum of service 
to boys and girls with handicaps toward employment. 
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Significant Findings for the Rehabilitation Worker 



Purpose and Methodology - The purpose of Project 1681 was to develop 
8 coordinated program between special education and vocational rehabil- 
itation to help the mildly mentally retarded student to become socially 
competent and economically self-sufficient. The schools wanted eval- 
uation, rehabilitation, and placement for the students. Vocational 
rehabilitation wanted the students to receive better training for work 
while they were still in school and wanted contact with the student 
at an earlier age. Therefore Project 1681 offered the opportunity 
for early instruction in work habits and attitudes, in-school work 
experience, out-of-school work experience, systematized work evalua- 
tions, wider and better diagnostic techniques, and added vocational 
counseling and placement. 

At the beginning of Project 1681 at least eleven questions or areas 
were to be considered. Data was collected through available records 
from several sources including the school and the special education 
cumulative files on the students. Special methods were used, and 
special forms were also made for the collection of specific data. 

Some of the designs included a statistical treatment; however, all 
questions, including the above, also included observation, description, 
and subjective information from people who had worked closely with 
the student. 

Findings 



336 ---------- Total number of referrals 

187 -------- Accepted by DVR and became active clients 

135 ------- Closed cases 

69 (51.1%) - - Closed as rehabilitated 
66 (48.9%) - - Closed as not rehabilitated 
52------- Open cases (under consideration) 

149 -------- Referrals and did not become clients of DVR 

48 (32%) - - - - Secured jobs in keeping with ability before 

DVR acceptance 

24 (16%) - - - - Misc. before DVR acceptance 

4 ----- - Drafted into military service 

5 ----- - Girls married 

6 ----- - Moved out of district or state 

4 ----- - Referred to other agencies (Goodwill, etc.) 
3 ----- - Institutionalized (Fairview-Dammasch) 

2 ----- - Girls pregnant 



44 (30%) - - - - Not accepted because of inadequate potential 

as determined by DVR counselor (lack of 
social maturity, medical or psychological 
problems, lack of maturation, etc.) 

33 (22%) - - - - Child or parent would not accept DVR project 

involvement for many reasons or excuses 

Ten months after the sixty-nine student cases were closed as rehabil- 
itated: 



A. 47 (or 68%) were still on the same job or with the same employer. 

B. 9 (or 13%) changed jobs— about the same kind of work— about the 

same pay but more convenient to employee. Two boys entered 
military service. 

C. 5 (or 7%) girls married and quit working. 

D. 8 (or 12%) were dismissed by the employer because of: 

3 because of poor work ability or lack of production. 

2 supervisor-employee conflict— not following instructions. 

2 poor attendance and lack of punctuality. 

1 bizarre behavior (institutional placement pending) . 

About 15% of the cases closed as rehabilitated were sheltered-workshop 
employable only . 

34% of the sample (N ~ 100) of active clients had negative medical- 
physical findings that had not been found earlier by the school or 
by the family. 30% of the sample was recommended for further special- 
ized medical examination. 

A. 9 eye, ear, nose and throat 

B . 8 dental 

C. 6 skin problems including allergies 

D. 4 urogenital disorders 

E. 7 miscellaneous (1 each) scoliosis, heart, syphilis, lung, 
intestine, and nerves 



Interpretations and Conclusions 

A cooperative agreement program between Special Education and Rehabil- 
itation Services to follow Demonstration Project 1681 will require a 
professional staff of at least five on the part of DVR. Two DVR coun- 
selors and a social worker made up the personnel for Project 1681. 

Of the 336 referrals, 187 became active clients. Some time was given 
to the 149 referrals that did not become active clients and to the 
52 referrals still under consideration at "cut off time.” 

The activities of the social worker, or community representative, were 
diverse and many. The 160 families contacted, the 532 home visits, 
the numerous contacts with community agencies, and the direct services 
to the clients and their families were helpful in the rehabilitation 
process and an extension of DVR services. No definite conclusion has 
been reached as to the advisability of four DVR counselors and a 
social worker or five DVR counselors and no social worker especially 
assigned to the project. 

Evidence from the findings is inconclusive as to how closely job place- 
ment follows or coincides with the information available on the students 
referred. Even if the information was rather complete no clear cut 
pattern emerged in the three year project. 
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Prevocational curriculum needs as shown by the follow-up indicated 
that a majority of the nonrehabilitated clients failed for the same 
reasons that prevented earlier success on in-school and out-of-school 
work experience, and a majority of them failed because of reasons 
other than the lack of specific work skills. This could be inter- 
preted as a school need for more developmental and structured orien- 
tation toward the world of work. 

A client medical examination secured by DVR discovered a medical or 
physical problem that had not been previously discovered by the school, 
or by the family, in about one-third of the students referred to the 
project. This raises the possibility of a need for a medical examin- 
ation before a student is placed on an out-of-school job while he is 
still in school. 

There is evidence showing the necessity of continuing an educable men- 
tally retarded client on an inactive rehabilitation basis after Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation has been successful in placement. About one-third 
of the rehabilitated clients lost or changed jobs during the first 
ten months of employment. Future follow-ups will show whether this 
rate of change continues or not, but this in itself indicates a neces- 
sity of continuing a mentally retarded client on an inactive basis 
whereby help, great or small, is readily available to him as a client 
of DVR. 

The young adult mentally retarded client requires a comparatively 
great amount of supervision. The nonrehabilitated client received 
even more supervision than the rehabilitated clients received. This 
is understandable and indicates that some of the more difficult cases 
will require even more different and perhaps extended methods and 
procedures of rehabilitation if we are to help more of the difficult 
clients able to become economically self-sufficient. Approximately 
50% of client supervision was of a direct contact nature. A great 
deal of the coordinator's time was needed in employer training con- 
tacts • 

The work of Vocational Rehabilitation can be evaluated by (1) the 
use of DVR' 8 general criteria of evaluation, (2) the criteria of 
other similar programs, (3) the considered opinions of the personnel 
of Project 1681, (4) the opinions of the people making the referrals 
to the project— these people (teachers, school counselors, out-of- 
acfeool work coordinators, etc.) remained in contact with many of the 
clients and received a great deal of valuable "feedback"— and, (5) 
consideration of the evaluations or opinions of the clients and 
their families. 

The characteristics of the clients of Project 1681 were the same as 
the characteristics of the educable mentally retarded adolescents, 
or young adults, throughout the state and the nation as defined by 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 



The Goodwill laboratory evaluation furnished some information about 
a client that could not be determined by the school. (1) It showed 
how a student functioned under longer periods of time under a sus- 
tained work schedule. (2) It showed that some students who had not 
been successful on in-school or out-of-school work experience could 
be successfully placed under "sheltered workshop" conditions. However, 
more information, study, and trials are needed in order to determine 
the best use of work-sample tasks. (3) About 15% of the rehabili- 
tated were workshop employable only. It is quite evident that there 
is a definite and immediate need for more and better facilities for 
those students with low academic, social, and vocational potential. 

Age is a determining factor in work assignments. Successful rehabil- 
itation and employment closely paralleled the chronological age of the 
student or client. At age 17 almost none were successfully rehabil- 
itated. At age 18 about 60% were rehabilitated, and at age 19 almost 
90% of them were rehabilitated. The same held true in regard to 
out-of-school work experience while they were still in school attendance. 
Few 15 year olds were successful. About one-half of the 16 year olds 
were successful, and about 73% of the 18 and 19 year olds had been 
successful. 

It is quite evident that school personnel and DVR personnel have co- 
operated wholeheartedly and effectively in carrying on Project 1681. 

It is also evident that the school and DVR, over a period of time, hid 
developed procedures of working toward vocational proficiency which 
tended toward a "do it all yourself approach." This led to duplica- 
tion of services and confusion in communication. There are indica- 
tions that DVR, in general, has a tendency, real or implied, to judge 
progress by and concentrate upon "the movement of clients from one 
part of the rehabilitation plan to another." Perhaps some new guide- 
lines will develop in a school-DVR cooperative plan to follow Project 
1681. 

Recommendations 



The findings, interpretations and conclusions of this study lead to 

the following recommendations: 

1. The Portland Public Schools and the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation should continue a joint school-vocational rehabil- 
itation program. 

2. DVR personnel should be housed with the special education personnel. 

3. The combined personnel, at the beginning, should consist of four 
DVR counselors, a social worker, and four out-of-school work 
coordinators housed in the same office area with the Special 
Education Department. 

4. The DVR counselor's case load should be about 30 to 35 clients. 
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The out-of-school work coordinator case load should not exceed 
25 clients, 

5. DVR should modify the ’’Rehabilitation Plan of client movement” 
from one part to another. Recognition should be given to services 

”in between” steps. 



5 . Further modification is needed so that clients can be carried on 
DVR rolls for an extended number of years after closure and remain 
eligible for any needed services. The joint project with the schools 
would provide a regular follow-up and evaluation of DVR clients, 

7# The joint project must take the leadership in providing more and 
better facilities for those students and clients of low academic, 
social, and vocational potential, 

8. A coordinating committee, as described in this report, is recom- 
mended as appropriate for a cooperative program between Special 
Education and DVR, 

9, The school should continue to assess, evaluate, and revise the 
school curriculum for the mentally retarded in regard to the 
findings of Project 16S1. 

10. The school should revise the work experience program (both in-school 
and out-of-school) in keeping with the findings of the report 
in regard to vocational success and age of the student. This will 
require planning and cooperation between the special education 
teacher, the out-of-school work coordinator and the DVR counselor 
in providing a comprehensive work program for the high school 
student. 
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Part I - Introduction and Development of the Project 

It is the purpose of this section to provide a general understanding 
of the setting in which this demonstration was made. By way of intro- 
duction, information is provided about the features of the Portland 
School District, the community, and the educable mentally retarded 
program. Development of the educable mentally retarded program 
includes several characteristics that led to this interagency demon- 
stration. The history, philosophy, structure, and organizational 
constructs of an agency may place a heavy emphasis upon those 
features which could prove successful to a cooperative program. It 
is, therefore, important that this program and its setting be 
described. 



Background Information 

The Community served by the Portland School District is the largest 
in the state of Oregon. The school district, generally, encompasses 
the city of Portland with the population of approximately 387,000, 
and a public school population near 79,000. 

The city is an inland seaport and has a diversity of economic ac- 
tivity. In fact, it might be said that a favorable, primary feature 
of the Portland employment structure is its diversity. 

With regard to employment in the Portland Metropolitan area, it is 
estimated (Department of Employment, 1966) that nearly 25% of its 
workers are in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations. It is esti- 
mated that the projected need for new workers, in the next five years, 
is less than 20% in these categories. This would suggest semi- 
skilled and unskilled work in Portland may become more difficult to 
obtain. 

Portland School District - The Portland School District (PSD) has 
a reputation for placing primary interest upon individual differences. 
Through the years several innovations have been made in keeping with 
this interest. Modular scheduling, work experience programs, dis- 
tributive education program, prescriptive education, model schools, 
clinical secondary school, and many "special" projects are but a few 
examples of innovating processes geared to the individual. 

While the individual is considered of paramount importance, the 
means by trtiich the individual may be helped is given considerable 
support. Instructional centers, teaching media, and curriculum 
materials have played a continuing part in this development. 

In keeping with the concept of individual differences, the Special 
Education Department has provided both leadership and services within 
the school district. This department is concerned with programs 
relating to the mentally retarded, physically handicapped, speech 
and hearing handicapped, visually handicapped, and extreme learning 
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problems. Closely allied to these programs that may affect the handi- 
capped are departments of Social Work, Attendance, Psychological 
Assessment, Health, Research, and those other services aimed at 
serving the individual. In all, some twenty-two thousand children 
annually receive guidance and/or special services required to serve 
the particular needs of these children. 

The Program for Educable Retarded has been part of the total district 
development. It has grown to as many as thirty-seven certificated 
elementary teachers of the educable retarded and a high school pro- 
gram employing twenty-five certificated teachers. A strength of 
the Portland program for educable retarded has been the sequencing 
of its services for children of eight years of age through eighteen, 
or to high school graduation. With a stable corps of teachers, a 
notable supervisory staff, and a generally superior school system 
as its milieu this program has enjoyed steady curricular development 
but also the opportunity for experimental efforts aimed at new 
breakthroughs in curriculum revision and in modification of teaching 
techniques • 

The high school program (Portland operates on a K-8-4 basis) is 
housed in elevei of thirteen neighborhood high schools, having a 
total of 31 '’sections’* and serving approximately four hundred and 
fifty students. As is true elsewhere in the United States, this 
type of program is relatively new, having been initiated in 1954 
in three high schools on a trial basis. In September 1957 it be- 
came an approved program In the district and was gradually extended. 
Growth has occurred only as each additional high school has re- 
quested these services and has expressed a readiness to accept certain 
city-wide controls and other state-imposed standards. 

The over-riding principle of special education is one of individual- 
ized attainment, and major objectives for the educable mentally 
retarded are similar to those for all children. Briefly stated, 
these objectives include attainment of those personal and social 
competencies, vocational aptitudes, and scholastic attainments 
necessary for independent living. The educable retarded should 
have the right to expect, and the opportunity to receive, an edu- 
cation commensurate with his capabilities for learning. 

The School Program may be characterized by several assumptions gen- 
erally made about the retarded. The educable retarded will proba- 
bly have a short memory span, limited ability to generalize, diffi- 
culty in noting relationships, tenuous judgment, and little foresight. 
A program for this type of student presumes that such characteris- 
tics can be improved through a carefully planned sequence of educa- 
tional experiences. This presumption rests on the belief that the 
level of functioning may be affected by environmental influences 
and can be improved by education. Further, the kind of educational 
procedures may determine the direction of development. 

The development of suitable habits and attitudes for the world of 
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work takes priority over the acquisition of specific vocational 
skills. Both areas are developed in the long-range curricular 
structure. In high school a gradually increasing time in the stu- 
dent's day is devoted to work experience. The work experience 
program has as an ultimate aim the economic self-sufficiency of the 
individual. This aim can be accomplished in part through training 
that will help the student (1) to seek a job in keeping with his 
abilities, (2) to obtain a job, and (3) to hold a job. Therefore 
the accent is placed upon occupational or vocational education, in- 
cluding special attention to Portland industries and available 
occupational areas. 

Vocational training for the mentally retarded high school student 
includes a four-year work-experience program. The program first 
provides practical on-the-job training within the school for selected 
freshman and most sophomores. The student works on an in-school 
job and receives supplemental field trips to Portland industries. 
During the junior and senior years, students are assigned to out-of- 
school job training opportunities. Four school work experience 
counselors are assigned four-fifths day each to service this activity. 
The counselors work closely with the employer and with the special 
teacher finding suitable jobs, placing the student on the job, and 
evaluating his progress. The teacher of the special class begins 
this plan at the freshman level with curriculum experiences of the 
classroom, supplying information and guidance toward occupational 
opportunities within the school. 

In-school Work Experiences - After the high school special class 
teacher has discovered the capabilities of the student, he will 
contact and discuss with the school "employer" possible in-school 
work-experience jobs for members of the class. The criteria to 
be used in placing and continuing a student on the job are decided 
by mutual agreement between the special class teacher and the "em- 
ployer." The guidelines for in-school job placement are usually 
as folloT^s: (1) the job placement should be of definite value to 

the student and to the school; (2) the special class teacher should 
arrange for job placements, counsel with students, make arrangements 
for frequent contacts with "employer," and agree upon a method of 
evaluating the student's progress; (3) the student shall remain on 
the job only if, and so long as, his work is satisfactory. He will 
be removed from the job if the "employer" and/or the special teacher 
finds him to be unsatisfactory; (4) the student will usually be 
assigned to a job for one period per day. He will receive credit 
toward graduation, and usually works without pay; (5) because many of 
the personnel ("employers") working with the students will not be 
teachers, (custodians, cafeteria managers, etc.), the special teacher 
must also become a job counselor in order to insure a successful out- 
come for both student-employee and for employer. 

Out-of-school Work Experience is considered for juniors and seniors. 
Before a student is placed on an out-of- school work experience for 
part of the school day, he must have demonstrated his ability in the 
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job world by holding a job in the high school for a period each day 
for a semester. For this, the student receives a grade and a unit 
toward graduation. He may have earned as many as three units during 
the time he was a freshman, sophomore, or junior. Following this, 
he is placed on an out -of- school work experience for part of the 
school day and may earn credit toward graduation. The number of 
credits earned depends upon the amount of time that is spent on the 
job, varying from one hour to one half day each school day during the 
semester. 

This phase of the work experience program is supervised by a school 
work experience coordinator. The coordinator is basically concerned 
with the folloifing activities: 

(1) locates jobs in the community for pupils enrolled in the 
high school mentally retarded program; 

(2) supervises and evaluates the pupils on-the-job after he 
has placed them; 

(3) prepares the necessary reports on this activity; 

(4) performs public relations duties in connection with the 
two responsibilities of teaching and job placement; 

(5) works closely with the student’s special class teacher 
during the time he is on an out-of-school work experience. 
They discuss and evaluate this student's strengths, weak- 
nesses, and progress in the job so that additional needed 
school experience can be provided during the part of the 
day that the student is in school; 

(6) makes contacts with student's family as necessary; 

(7) confers with the project DVR counselor regarding referrals. 

Statement of the Problem - For a decade the secondary schools in 
Portland have been providing increased holding power for retarded 
youth, but have not had the means to help them after four years of 
the special high school program, i.e. after graduation or upon 
leaving the school. 

Another arm of the government's service has existed in the State of 
Oregon for more than two decades — the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. Means were sought whereby this agency could assist in the 
additional training for employment which many retarded youth often 
need. 

Historically, the school district special class program, including 
the work- experience program, has interpreted its role as being one of 
prevocational training. It was with this thought in mind that the 
district was prompted to seek a means of extending the services to 
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handicapped youths near the termination point of the school program 
to provide a continuation of service for those high school special 
class students in need of further training. 

In the spring of 1964, a proposal was written and an application was 
submitted to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration of the 
U* S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This application 
sought funds to develop a cooperative program which would meld the 
services of the school district and DVR. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration approved the application 
in October 1964, and the project became effective November 1, 1964, 
for a three year period. The project titled "Coordinated Program for 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Special Education Services for the 
Mentally Retarded . 1 made some $50,000 per year available to the Port- 
land Public Schools for the expansion of the existing services. 

These funds, in effect, provided two vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, a social worker, and a coordinator-evaluator to supple- 
ment the existing services available to the high school special class 
students. 

In the development of this grant proposal, school personnel had 
developed a working relationship with the State Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Goodwill Industries of Oregon. At the same time 
that the school district received this grant, the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Administration also acted favorably on a proposal submitted 
by Goodwill Industries. This grant permitted Goodwill to establish 
a rehabilitation unit at the Portland plant, including an evaluation 
shop, work adjustment training, and on-the-job training. Hopefully, 
then, the high school retarded program would refer some of Its less 
promising upper class students to DVR and DVR would further refer 
some of these for special services and evaluations at Goodwill. 

In Summary 

This was a selected demonstration project organized to demonstrate 
results from a close-working relationship between the School District 
and Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and to improve and sys- 
tematize the methods of work evaluation and follow-up. At the time 
of the Project 1681 proposal, the mentally handicapped person was 
held in a school program: (1) until graduation; or (2) until the 

legally required age of 18; or (3) until it was judged by school 
officials that he could no longer profit from the school instruction 
or was excused from compulsory attendance upon request of the parents 
or guardian. After leaving school if he desired DVR services he had 
to apply, be placed on a waiting list, pass through a screening pro- 
cess, and be accepted or rejected. This was a time-consuming proce- 
dure and one in which deserving, but uninformed individuals were 
frequently lost in the process. A liaison to provide continuity in 
services was needed because these distinctly handicapped people 
deserved the help of continuing services. 
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The proposed project included these considerations: 

(1) "The special education section of the Portland Public 
Schools has been expanding its services to the mentally 
retarded for a number of years. It includes a total of 

— sixty-two teachers in well-equipped classrooms for the 
education of the mentally retarded, A great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to maximum development of academic 
skills and social adjustment. In any cooperative arrange- 
ment these concerns must remain the responsibility of the 
school, 

"Concern has also been focused, through program and emphasis, 
upon making the individual employable when he reaches the 
point of school separation. The curriculum has been highly 
related to this objective. For many of the handicapped at 
the high school level, this is a remaining realistic goal. 
In-school work-experience has been related to class work and 
to out-of -school work experience. This sort of related 
curriculum has value for the total development of the child 
and should be maintained. 

(2) "Some of the special functions carried on by the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for their counselors, such 

as work evaluation, work supervision, and follow-up analysis 
are handled on a more comprehensive and individual basis 
than the school system has been able to accomplish. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor should be a valuable 
asset to the joint venture in his knowledge of varied 
resources which can be used in the initial work evaluation. 
Closer supervision will make work experience more rewarding 
for the mentally retarded and less costly in time for the 
employer. The counselor will also be able to be in a better 
position to assess the value of the work experience and to 
estimate the future which faces the counselee. 

(3) "Realistic pre-work evaluation of a large number of handi- 
capped students is needed even after they have had an in- 
school work experience. Cooperation with Goodwill Indus- 
tries, which is expanding its facilities concurrently to 
the School District’s application, will make this sort of 
evaluation available in a pre-work evaluation laboratory, 
as well as providing work adjustment training and more 
sheltered and highly supervised out-of-school work experi- 
ence for- those who need it • 

(4) "Recruitment, orientation, and delineation of duties of the 
staff for this project shall be through the regular district 
procedure. Since the State Teacher Tenure Law applies to 
certified personnel employed by the school district, it will 
be necessary to determine within the probationary period of 
these years any part of the project which will be discontinued. 
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Necessary adjustment of the personnel can then be made. 

The two vocational counselors should be chosen by the Oregon 
Vocational Rehabilitation office and according to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation standards, subject to approval of the 
Project Director. 

(5) "One projected advantage of having the demonstration project 
with Vocational Rehabilitation counselors in the school sys- 
tem is to have the mentally handicapped students affiliated 
with the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation during their 
secondary schooling. If they are not conscious of these 
services at this age level, many of them will never realize 
the availability of this service and what it can do for them. 
Training and guidance in the relationship proposed will 
provide security to these individuals through knowing that 
job training, job finding, and supervision will always be 
available to them.” 

The project proposal, considering its nature, scope, and features, 
projected the following objectives which were to become a basis for 
Project 1681. 

General Objectives: 

(1) To increase the number of students among the mentally 
retarded being prepared for remunerative employment. 

(2) To develop a coordinated program between special education 
and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

(3) To systematize and expand the program of work evaluation, 
work try-out and work training. 

(4) To improve diagnosis, placement, and curriculum development 
for mentally retarded children. 

(5) To instruct both school teacher and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion counselors in the special knowledge and techniques 
found effective in working with the mentally retarded. 

Specific Objectives: 

(1) A comprehensive evaluation of the employment expectations 
for mentally handicapped students both prior to and during 
work experience through: 

a) Provisions of in-school work experiences and supervision. 

b) Collection and analysis of data in a structured task 
situation provided by Goodwill Industries. 

(2) Systematic supervision and follow-up of the out-of-school 
work experience. 
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(3) An initiation of improved in-service procedures f~r develop- 
ing curriculum and up-grading teaching techniques. 



Review of Relevant Literature 

School-DVR cooperative programs are relatively new. Most such pro- 
grams have apparently developed from original findings of the Presi- 
dent's Panel (1962), and have subsequently been organized through 
federal programs of one type or another. A literature review should 
include a digest of these programs, but this is not particularly 
feasible nor available at present. There are however other sources 
from which selective information may be obtained. 

Under the broad term "occupational education" one will find many 
subtitles that could give relevant information for this study. 
Vocational education, rehabilitation, work skills, work studies, and 
employment knowledge are "titles" from which data can be gathered. 

A general definition of occupational education may be that which 
deals with common elements in obtaining, maintaining, and advancing 
in a job (Douglas, 1944). 

With regard to the general nature of "occupational" review of the 
retarded, four authors (Goldstein, 1959, 1964; Kolstoe, 1960, 1961; 
Windle, 1962; and DiMichael, 1952) plus several individual studies 
(Larson, 1962; Fry, 1956; Dinger, 1958; Shafter, 1957; Mullen, 1952; 
and Cowan and Goldman, 1959) give information concerning several 
features of occupational adjustment for the retarded. From these 
reviews a certain amount of agreement seems to emerge: 

(1) The retarded seem to find most of their employment in 
unskilled categories . This type of employment varies with 
no one job such as a janitor being particularly dominant. 
There appears to be a growing number of Educable Mentally 
Retarded finding employment in what is termed "service" 
areas. Semi-skilled work is the category in which the second 
largest group of HIR's find employment. 

(2) Family support and relations seem to be an important factor 
in furthering success . This would suggest a counseling pro- 
gram for the EMR that is a bit more active than what would 
be considered "normal" in regular programs. Some chance for 
responsibility within the family and in the school setting 
appears to be a stimulating factor to those EMR* 8 who are 
successful in employment. 

(3) Personal appearance and good health practices are mentioned 
in several studies either as dominant factors or underlying 
ones . This is a common-sense indicator in our society. 

Other things being equal, an employer is going to choose 
an employee who has adequate appearance and practices good 
health habits * 
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(4) Intelligence is not an overriding factor in unskilled or 
semi-skilled work , Reliability and honest effort seem to 
be far more important. 

(5) The occupational picture iti unskilled and semi-skilled work 
is changing . Automation creates some jobs but apparently 
replaces more workers at these levels. 

(6) Personal and social skills are factors of paramount importance . 
The ability to handle criticism, ability to adjust, accept 
established practices, and interact with people in an accept- 
able manner are especially important. 

(7) ’foorlc skills. 11 as a very broad heading, are crucial to the 
EUR in many respects . This heading appears to be thought of 
as a "catchall 1 ' for several factors. Coordination activities 
including dexterity, assembly, sorting, and perception are 
contributors to employment success. Knowledge, including 
"laws,” and procedures is a related area of concern. 

(8) A. survey of the community with regard to the EMR population 
is important in that it gives information that is usable 
for training . A knowledge of what people are doing, job 
holdings, trends, social climates, and economic structures 
can give valuable information for those concerned with 
education and training of the EMR* 

The above information tends to separate into two broad categories. 

One has to do with the social and personal aspects, while the second 
seem? to involve the "skills" and psycho-motor areas of work. The 
latter category is not as well defined as the first; however, research 
points to the latter as a generally significant area. Both have im- 
plications for school occupational programs. 

Several dual-agency programs have been reported and may reflect 
features that could be pertinent to this cooperative agreement. It 
must be remembered, however, that a particular environment may provide 
situational factors that could be workable in one area but not in 
another. 

The Minneapolis Project 681 (1965) findings indicate, in a similar 
school-DVR project, the following: 

(1) A need for a multi-dimensioned diagnosis— one that cuts 
across many behavioral sciences. 

(2) There appeared to be little difficulty in the job finding areas 
except in sheltered workshops. 

(3/ For students placed on jobs, it was necessary to supervise 
such placement for a long period of time. 



(4) The subjects, generally, were not ready for permanent 
employment until completion of high school. 

(5) School Special Education programs have to expand to meet the 
various needs of their students, and curricula must adjust 
to maximize the retardate’s functioning levels. 

(6) Agencies must take a broad and flexible view of their 
client’s needs. 

The Minneapolis community is one that has been established, with 
respect to special education, for some time. It is similar to 
Portland in that it, too, is metropolitan in nature and has, appar- 
ently, experienced a large growth pattern followed by a leveling 
off or even declining enrollment. The two districts have obviously 
been interested in "work 1 ' programs. 

The Eugene, Oregon Project (1966), conversely, was operated in a 
situation where "work” programs were not developed and in a smaller 
population environment. As might be expected, some of this project’s 
findings are different from those of Minneapolis. In essence, the 
Eugene Project reports: 

(1) The project established a change in the school curriculum 
with emphasis on work experience. 

(2) The professional staff in such programs (School-DVR) must 
be team oriented and highly flexible. 

(3) The work experience program as a teaching instrument was a 
departure from traditional (in Eugene) teaching methods. 

(4) The retarded students of this sample had good work potential, 
and training placements and diagnosis were important para- 
meters of such potential. 

(5) Small caseloads were essential. 

(6) It is most productive to offer DVR services while the 
students are young and formative. 

It may be significant to note that a different emphasis, in recommenda- 
tions, is stressed in these two similar projects, but with different 
environments in respect to development and size. One stresses job 
development, supervision, and multi-expansion of programs, whereas the 
other appears to stress curriculum change and basic development of a 
"work” orientation. Both, however, agree to a team approach and the 
need for a good evaluation procedure. 

Implications expressed by Ritter (1967) , Donaldson (1966) , Springfield 
Goodwill Industries (1967) , and Barris (1967) indicate successful 
dual-agency programs may operate in such a manner that immediate 
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outcomes for the retarded are beneficial* Each reports a gain in 
numbers rehabilitated because of programs working directly with 
the retarded through DVR* Such programs tend to hold students longer, 
be more effective in employment, and the functioning levels tend to 
increase. 

With a background of dual-agency success in work programs for the 
retarded, it remains for each cooperative project to develop in its 
particular environment* The present project sought to develop a 
cooperative program based upon information and strengths of each 
agency. What follows, then, is a report of this effort. 
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Part II - Methodology 

Part II will explain the processes involved in the study. The 
total population sample consisted of three basic groups: (1) those 

students in the out-of-school work Experience program who progressed 
at a reasonable rate toward their vocational potential and could 
be placed without to . much concern and without additional training, 
(2) those students who became clients of Project 1681 and the 
prognosis was that they would be in need of further training and 
perhaps other kinds of help through the services of DVR. (3) those 
students, and clients of Project 1681, with additional and special 
needs who were referred to, and serviced by, the Goodwill Industries 
of Portland. It is necessary to define and describe each student 
area. Each group required an analysis for this project and helped 
to give weight to the final recommendations. 

In keeping with the objectives of Project 1681, a series of eleven 
questions evolved that could lead to information pertinent to final 
recommendations. Much information was collected through school 
and special education records. Information such as intelligence 
and achievement estimates, progress in school, developmental his- 
tories, and school relations were readily obtainable and available 
to the project office. 

In the pages that follow, descriptions are provided in order to give 
a basis upon which the information was collected. The project 
organization is shown in the following diagram. 



Figure One - Organizational Chart of Project 1681-RD 




The above diagram suggests several levels that may be considered as 
a part of Project 1681, These levels may be envisioned as follows: 

Referral Level - Referrals came mainly from classroom teachers 
through the school work coordinator. Some EUR students who 
dropped out of school were automatically referred to the Pro- 
ject by school authorities. Also, during the course of the 
demonstration, follow-up studies were made of post-graduates, 
and some referrals were made by non-school agencies who needed 
assistance in making vocational plans for retarded youth. 

Evaluation Level - Referrals were evaluated from several sources 
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of information. These included school records, medical reports, 
tests, social summaries, counseling techniques, and case his- 
tories. Some selective clients, who were in need of further 
evaluation, were referred to Goodwill Industries for a more in- 
tensified work evaluation that' included testing and job samp- 
lings. Resultant client interests, staff ings, and evaluative 
information gave ’’direction” to plans for the clients. 

Development Level - After the evaluative processes, clients could 
he esspected to need further training, or possibly, training in 
selective areas. The program could include many training areas 
at Goodwill or other facilities in the community. Some clients 
who did not need further training were programmed to work tryouts, 
or arrangements were made for work experience. This part of the 
program was considered developmental. 

Directional Level - Clients placed on work situations were super- 
vised and guided for the period of time necessary to insure a 
”job fit.” This level required counseling, coordinating, and 
supervisory activities by the project staff. The clients developed 
their vocational potential in the community until such time as 
it was estimated they could be self-sufficient. 

Operational Level - This level was one at which the client became 
a part of the community and continued to grow vocationally. 
Hopefully, he operated in such a way that he continued to be a 
successful citizen. 

Project 1681 operated as an adjunct to the school district’s on- 
going program and an arm of DVR. 

During the tenure of the project, usual procedures had to be *. edified. 
From the onset of the program, orientations were given to the special 
education teachers and staff personnel. These consisted of program 
explanations, operational procedures, and tours of facilities including 
Goodwill. Emphasis was placed upon procedures and philosophy of this 
project. As new special education teachers came into the district, 
they were given an orientation to the work program and, specifically, 
to Project 1681. 

The work- experience phase of the total program included four out-of- 
school coordinators, aside from the school special education teachers. 
The out-of-school work coordinators made preliminary evaluations 
with teachers and other school personnel on matters concerning pos- 
sible training or work stations. 

The school work coordinator-teacher evaluation consisted of informa- 
tion from placement and supervision during in-school and out-of- 
school work experience. It was determined, usually during the senior 
year, whether the student would need more training, a particular kind 
of training, or more vocational help than the school could achieve. 

Those students needing special help referred to Project 1681 by means 
of a form shown in Appendix A. 
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Referrals were made to the Project Coordinator who coordinated the 
program and was responsible to the Project Director for coordinating 
and carrying out both the research and service aspects, and the 
general administrative duties including the budget. Potential clients 
were then assigned to one of two DVR counselors who evaluated, arranged 
for more information, counselled, helped place clients on a job or 
a training program, supervised and estimated progress, and conducted 
a general job orientation with clients in the project. These coun- 
selors were also responsible to the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation for case service funds, records, and budget. 

The DVR counselors were assisted by a Field Representative who did 
social work with selected clients and their families. This person 
had the responsibility of translating, evaluating, and communicating 
information relevant to the client’s social pattern as it affected 
his work schedule. 

It became evident as the projects progressed that much communication 
and many arrangements had to be made among the personnel. The fact 
that the work coordinators, DVR counselors, and the field representa- 
tive were housed in the same offices helped immeasurably to keep lines 
of communication open on a day-to-day basis. 



Population and Sample 

This demonstration concerns itself with the school population of 
special education classes of Portland School District No. 1, Portland, 
Oregon. These classes contain certified educable mentally retarded 
students. 

Certification is carried out by a set of standards as prescribed by 
the Department of Education (1956). These standards include the 
following: 

1 - A medical examination 4 - a social summary 

2 - an individual psychological 5 - a developmental history 

examination and report 6 - a review by the State De- 

3 - an educational summary partment of Education. 

When a student is referred as a possible candidate for the mentally 
retarded school program, staff ings are held in order to determine his 
eligibility for special achievement placement. 

A typical certified student in this study might be pictured as one 
who has taken a psychomtric examination and received a total rating 
of 50-75 on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; who has 
had a physical examination with corrected defects such as vision or 
hearing ruled out as major contributing factors; who has a school 
achievement record of an obviously low level; and who appears as 
one who will not be able to profit from the regular school program. 
These students spend about one half of the school day with certified 
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special education teachers. During the remainder of the day the 
student attends regular non-academic classes in art, music, shop, 
physical education, homemaking, etc. This is a policy of the 
district. 

Project 1681 clients were those referred specifically to it and accepted 
for vocational rehabilitation. There were one hundred and eighty- 
seven educable mentally retarded students who became project clients. 

This report concerns itself mainly with Project 1681 clients. The 
clients are the basic subjects for description and research of this 
demonstration. Where the total number could not be used in the col- 
lection of data, a short description is made, in each collection, of 
that sample. 



Research Areas 

In keeping with the objectives presented in Part I, the project 
administrators met for the purposes of describing the particular 
concerns which would be needed to give meaning to the objectives. 
Prior meetings and discussions were held with staff personnel and 
teachers of the school district in order to determine the areas 
which might prove beneficial to the overall program. A meeting 
was also held with members of the research department of the Portland 
School District. 

This meeting brought forth several specific concerns that could lead 
to information pertinent to what the final recommendations would be. 
The following questions formed a basis for data gathering: 

(1) What and how many personnel are needed for the Portland 
Program for the mentally retarded (approximately 100 seniors) 
as determined by demonstration Project 1681? 

(2) What were the contributions of a social worker to Vocational 
Rehabilitation pro j ect ? 

(3) Does a job placement follow (or coincide) with the informa- 
tion available on a student? 

(4) What does the follow-up on job placement show as to curricu-. 
lum pre-vocational needs? 

(5) To what extent is the present medical information obtained 
and needed by the school proving to be necessary and ade- 
quate to the vocational rehabilitation client? Is the same 
kind of medical information indicated for all other gradu- 
ating seniors in the program for the mentally retarded? 

(6) Is there evidence showing the necessity of continuing a 
client on an inactive rehabilitation basis after vocational 
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rehabilitation has been successful in placement? 

(7) How much client supervision was provided by the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor? 

(8) How can the work of vocational rehabilitation be evaluated 
considering this project sample and dual agency operation? 

(9) What were the characteristics of the client samples? 

(10) What does the Goodwill laboratory evaluation tell us about 
a client that cannot be determined by the school? 

(11) To what extent is the chronological age of a student a 
determining factor in work assignments? 

The above questions could not give all the information needed. These 
questions , however, were supplemented by other reports and studies, 
each described in section three. 



Collection and Analysis of Data 

The collection and analysis of data is best described under each 
question. Several kinds of collection and statistical treatment 
were used. Much of the information was collected through records 
kept in the Project offices. The Project files included information 
taken from school records kept in the office of Special Education. 
Information such as intelligence and achievement estimates, progress 
in school, developmental histories, and school relations were readily 
obtainable. 



Working files were kept on each client that included the following: 



(1) application 


(6) 


(2) approvals 




(3) case record 




(4) referral 


(7) 


(5) medical 





written records of evaluation, 
diagnosis, plans, and eligibility 
statements 

Goodwill records (If placed) 



Some questionnaires, rating forms, and special studies were made to 
obtain specific information. The latter s?;e described in the results 
section. All reports and statistical treatments were reviewed by 
the school district research department. 



In the following section each question was considered separately and 
described with the appropriate information. Hot all concerns could 
be given a statistical treatment; however, observation and description 
might be substituted and in many instances were more appropriate. 
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Part III - Results 



Part III presents the results erf the data of Project 1681* The data, 
the discussion, and the implication of the results of this study are 
based upon the questions listed in Part II* The results will be 
discussed further in Part III* 



(1) What and how many personnel are needed for the Portland Program 
for the mentally retarded ('approximately 100 seniors) as determined 
bv demonstration Project 1681 ? 

The concept of having a DVR counselor was new to this school dis- 
trict* DVR-school relationships were somewhat distant before the 
operation of the Project* This was to be expected* The school has 
traditionally been interested in education and methods by which 
students might achieve certain things. Training, for instance, has 
been part of the retarded program and has led to work experiences 
of various sorts* This, however, has been part of a total education 
program and has only indirectly led to employment* 

DVR, on the other hand, has been concerned with specifics that lead 
to full and appropriate employment. This agency has been "in the 
business" of counseling and training handicapped workers for some 
time and has developed a more-or-less sophisticated approach to the 
procedure* This procedure, called the "rehabilitation plan," was 
new to the school and could afford modifications for the total work 
experience phase of the school retarded program* 

The procedure used in this Project may be diagrammed as follows: 
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Figure Two: Procedural Chart of Project 1681 
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The DVR counselor had the responsibility of organizing the available 
information from several sources and made arrangements to obtain other 
information, such as medical. This information was then put in written 
form as: 




The Referral Level was intake process primarily. It is here that 
initial referrals became known to the project. Most of the school 
referrals came indirectly from the teacher and in consultation with 
the out-of-school work coordinator. Preliminary information was 
provided as to the reason for the referral. The same form was used 
for Jill referrals. (Appendix A) 

The Initial referral was reviewed by the Project coordinator and 
then given to the DVR counselor for interview. Many times, depending 
on the nature of the referral, the resources of the staff field 
representative were used. 

The DVR counselor had information from the referral sheet. Child 
Services* records, and the field representative. Additional informa- 
tion was made by counseling with the teacher, school work coordina- 
tors, and the prospective client and family. A medical examination 
was arranged and further reviewed by a consulting physician. Per- 
tinent activities for the DVR counselor at this level were: 

(1) Reviewing school records, reports, forms, referral form, 
field representative report, and Child Services student file. 

(2) Review student school work experience record and medical 
examination records. 

(3) Counseling with the out-of- school work coordinator, school 
counselors, teacher, and student. 

(4) Writing eonumaries. 

The Evaluation Level is an area by which plans are made for the client 
based upon information available. At this point arrangements were 
made with the Youth Opportunity Commission, a subsidiary of the 
United States Employment Service, to take the General Aptitude Test 
(GATB). This information was viewed as support!, e to a possible 
general direction and was dependent upon the evaluations and interests 
of the client* 

As one would expect, there was a considerable degree of overlap from 
one level to the other. This was particularly true of the first two 
levels. Generally, however, the evaluation level was one where plans 
were made and initiated. The plan could go directly into employment 
as was the case with approximately 50% of the project clients. Half 
gave indications that something more was needed. Goodwill Industries, 
in many instances, made an extensive work evaluation on many of these 
selected referrals. Based upon an accumulation of information, fur- 
ther training could become necessary toward the employment goal, and 
appropriate plans were made to further this goal. Activities of the 
DVR counselor at this level included: 

(1) mak .ng arrangements for testing 

(2) making arrangements for evaluation 
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(3) writing eligibility statements 

(4) staffings on evaluations 

(5) staffing on Project level 

(6) counseling with clients 

(7) writing case review 

(8) personal arrangements with clients and/or school and family 

(9) writing plans 

(10) training arrangements with Goodwill 

(11) counseling and supervision of training aspects 

(12) communication with people concerned 

Ihe Develoomental level can be visualized as an occupational tryout 
step. It is here that the client applies the training and counsel 
that has been given him. The Developmental level is the beginning 
of the culmination of the plans made for this individual. DVR 
counselor activities centered around the following: 

(1) employer negotiations 

(2) client counseling 

(3) writing continuum of plans 

(4) on the job supervision 

(5) job finding activities 

(6) program implementations 

(7) communication 

The next levels are continuations. The Directional Level is an 
employment program over a period of time. DVR counselor* s activities 
are similar to those found in previous levels. The emphasis, however, 
is placed on graduated degree of self sufficiency. After a given 
period of time and the reaction of variables acting upon the client, 
it may be determined whether a stage of sufficiency has been reached. 

The final level may be directed as a stage of self determination 
where the client can function in a competitive situation. When this 
point is reached the client is put in ’'closed” status. This status, 
however, can be reopened, and the DVR counselor* s activities are a 
continuance of those mentioned above. A list of DVR counselor activi- 
ties, such as in the preceding, does not, however, disclose all pos- 
sibilities of his participation. In fact, he. may participate in many 
more activities which may go unnoticed and unreported. The DVR 
counselor also spends time in: travel, communication and writing, 

scheduling, dictating, conferences and meetings, reading, and DVR 
and community relations. 

In an attempt to estimate time involved in the general working through 
a case, a record was kept of three separate months for each counselor s 
activities. This record would then purport to give some clues indi- 
cating the direction of effort with the sample population at the par- 
ticular time recordings were kept. 
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Table I - Time Percentage of Project Counselors 1 Caseloads 




% of time devoted 


Referral Level 


19 




7o 


organizational materials 


6 


counseling 


25 


writing 


29 


communications 


31 


travel 


9 


Evaluation Level 


21 


arranging 


11 


communication 


16 


staffing 


21 


counseling 


30 


writing 


13 


travel 


9 


Program Level (Training) 


24 


counseling 


33 


employer conferences 


18 


supervision 


1 


staffing 


10 


writing 


10 


travel 


8 


communications 


20 



Directional Level (Employment Tryout) 15 



counseling 


9 


employer negotiations 


12 


supervision 


4 


writing 


20 


job finding 


25 


travel 


12 


communications 


18 


Self Determination Level (Full Employment) 


counseling 


16 


employer negotiations 


20 


supervision 


8 


writing 


10 


travel 


14 


communications 


32 



i 




o 

ERLC 
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Other 



% 



% of time devoted 
10 



administration 


38 


in-service 


8 


professional meetings 


42 


research 


3 


travel 


9 



Table I indicates that Referral , Evaluation, and Developmental levels 
receive the major percentage of time. This is quite understandable 
since these sections include the greatest amount of clients in this 
rehabilitation process. 

It is important to note that the levels. Referral, Evaluative, Pro- 
gram require the greatest amount of counseling and communication. 
These factors appear pertinent to the rehabilitation process and 
bring attention to many features in developing plans for the SIR 
individual. It is important that the same plans and organization 
remain flexible for this educable retarded sample. From Table I 
lesser amounts of time are indicated in supervision and job finding 
activities. 

Another consideration pertinent to the amount of personnel needed ia 
an indication of the numbers of potential clients. Table II indi- 
cates the graduation numbers from 1959, and an estimate of numbers 
from 1968 through 1979. 



Table II - Number of SIR Special Education Students 
Graduating from the Portland High Schools 



Year 


N. 


1959 


24 


1960 


37 


1961 


50 


1962 


66 


1963 


79 


1964 


96 


1965 


90 



Year 


N. 


1966 


82 


1967 


92 


1968 


82* 


1969 


90* 


1970 


111* 


1971 


107* 


1972 


98* 



Year 


N. 


1973 


95* 


1974 


96* 


1975 


94* 


1976 


91* 


1977 


95* 


1978 


96* 


1979 


99* 



* Estimated from present enrollment figures. 



Table II Indicates growth of numbers in graduating EMR students and 
suggests that a larger number will be in need of rehabilitation ser- 
vices. It is suggested that the increased numbers should reflect an 
increase in the need for services from the vocational project. 
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The school referral system la a variable influencing the number of 
clients in the rehabilitation project. Table III indicates the number 
of clients graduating from high school. 



Table III - DVR Project Clients 
Listed According to Year of Graduation 



*64 & *65 

Before 


*66 


*67 


*68 


'69 


*70 


N * 9 34 


42 


49 


38 


13 


2 


% of class 38% 


51% 


537. 


467. 


14% 


2% 


N - 187 (first 187 


clients 


as of 3- 


10-68) 







Counting all sources of referral. Table III suggests that approxi- 
mately 50% to possible 607. of a Portland School District graduating 
special education class will eventually be clients of the rehabili- 
tation project. The significant percentages are those of 1966, 1967, 
1968, and 19 69 graduating classes as these years reflect the greater 
amount of Project 1681 activity. 1965 was the initial year of the 
Project and it is thought this figure is indicative of the amount of 
personnel and problems in the initial grant year. Table III sug- 
gests an increase, percentage-wise, of clients from each school 
class. It is important to note that thirteen (14%) of the present 
Junior class are clients. This indicates a possible need for earlier 
referral in the future, and an Increase in total referral numbers. 

The majority of referrals came from the teachers- school coordinators 
as indicated in Table IV, and of course was a policy of the project. 
Of the client total, nearly 807. came from this source. Another 157. 
was found by this project’s "follow-up” inquiries of past graduates 
(October, five months after June graduation date) and those who come 
to the coordinators* attention from the list of excused students. 
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Table XV - Referral Sources for Project 1681 



School 

nnnirA 

project follow-up 

School Child Service Office 


12 

15 


(77.) 

(87.) 


N 

179 


% 

96 % 


Youth Opportunity Commission 






5 


2.67. 


Regular DVR Program 






3 


1.47. 


Totals 






187 


1007. 


(based on first 187 clients as 


of 3*10 


-68) 







Approximately 4% of the referrals came from sources other than 
school-DVR project services. Table IV indicates the vocational pro- 
ject is strongly dependent upon teacher-school coordinator referrals. 

Based upon 109 closed cases as of January 16, 1968, Table V indicates 
the amount of time needed from initial referral status to a closed 
status. 



Table V - Length of Time for 109 Closed Client Cases 
of Project 1681 From Initial Referral Status 
to Closure Status 





N 


Average length of Time 


Regular caseload 


59 


11 mo. 22.2 days 


Referred to Goodwill 


50 


1 yr. 6 mo. 21 days 


Totals 


109 


1 yr. 2 mo. 28 days 



range « 20 days to 2 years, 8 months, 27 days 



Approximately one half of the referral clients were, during the 
rehabilitation process, referred to Goodwill Industries for evalu- 
ation or training. This category will be reported later (see Ques- 
tion Ten) and is used here to show differences in time length only. 
The important figure from Table V is the indicated total of one year, 
two months, twenty-eight days mean from initial to closure status. 

Data from Table V Indicates the "long term" nature of some clients. 
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Also, it should be noted the mean length of time suggests several 
clients from different graduating classes will be in the rehabilita- 
tion process during the same period and would increase the potential 
caseload. 

Another factor that may bear upon personnel needs for this project* 8 
continuing requirements is the "type” of referrals made. If many 
of the referrals who become clients are in need of intensive and 
longer attention to develop their work potential, the rehabilitation 
process might require a considerable length of time. Such a client 
would usually require more comprehensive evaluations, longer 
training periods and adjustment, and greater supervision of place- 
ments to bring about a successful employment potential to a logical 
conclusion. 

In an attempt to make an evaluation of the possible "type” factor, 
judgment ratings were asked of teachers and school work coordinators 
of senior students. The rating scale was made before referrals to 
Project 1681, and had the advantage of two separate estimates for 
each student. The instrument is described in Appendix 2 and a 
single rating rcc *» .74 and an average rcc ** .90 was found (Guilford, 
1965, pp. 297-300). Essentially each student was rated as: 

A - A good or high prognosis toward vocational rehabilitation. 

B - A fair prognosis toward vocational rehabilitation. 

C - A poor or difficult prognosis toward vocational rehabilitation. 

Data was obtained on 62 referrals who became Project 1681 clients and 
were rated by the student's teacher and school -work coordinator. Addi- 
tional information can be shown, separately, for 188 students seen by 
school coordinators and 100 students seen by teachers in a three year 
span. 
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Table VI - Ratings of EMR Students by Teachers 
and School Work Coordinator on Vocational Prognosis 



Dual ratings 
Hale 
Female 
Totals 

Separate ratings 
School Coordinator 
Teachers 



ABC Totals 

9 13 9 31 

7 15 9 _3L_ 



16 (26%) 28 (45%) 18 (29%) 62 



A 


B 


C 


Totals 


N 


N 


N 


H 


% of T 


44 


65 


24 


133 (188' 


70.7% 


19 


32 


18 


69 (100) 


697. 



The differences in numbers of separate ratings from one group to 
the other is accounted for by teacher transfer from one school to 
another or changes in grade assignments. Table VI data is limited 
in this respect. However, it does demonstrate possible trends in 
the "type” factor information. 

Table VI implies, as judged by dual ratings, that a balance exists 
in "type" referrals that become clients. Table VI further suggests, 
however, that if the vocational prognosis appears difficult the 
student will probably be referred to Project 1681 approximately 
907. of the time. This feature was expected and is in keeping with 
one of the objectives of Project 1681, but some account should be 
made with regard to "difficulty” and caseload since close to 30% of 
the clients hint at "long term" rehabilitation. 

The recommendation by DVR (Handbook for Counselors and Supervisors, 
1967, p. 14-15) indicates a caseload of 36 mentally retarded clients 
to be maximum load. The figure, however, is considered arbitrary and 
based "on the max imum number of students the State Department of 
Education will permit in two special education classes of 18 each." 



Summary 

Data from Tables One through Six and information gathered for Ques- 
tion One, direct attention to the following factors: 

(1) The activities of the DVR counselor are diverse and numerous. 

(2) The DVR "plans" are geared to the individual. 

(3) The individual client represents no simple single system 
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for rehabilitation* 



(4) 64% of the DVR counselor's activities are spent in Refer* 
ral, Evaluation , and Developmental levels in the rehabilita- 
tion process* 

(5) Much of the rehabilitation process in Project 1681 centers 
primarily in counseling and communications activities, 
with writing and employer relations in close supporting 
roles • 

(6) Table X indicates comparatively less amount of time is spent 
in supervision and job-finding activities* 

(7) Enrollment figures estimate a slight increase of graduating 
EMR students in the next four years in the Portland School 
District* 

(8) It appears that approximately 50% to 60% of Portland School 
District EMR students will become clients of the vocational 
project* 

(9) 96% of the referrals to the vocational project will come 
from the school district , and of this percentage, 80% of 
the total will most likely come from teacher-school coor- 
dinator referrals* 

(10) The average length of time for clients from initial status 
to closed status is 1 year, 2 months, and 28 days based 
upon an N « 109 of closed cases* 

(11) The average length of time indicates clients from one gradu- 
ating class will overlap with another* 

(12) Some 90% to 95% of the EMR students judged having a "poor” 
vocational prognosis will become vocational project clients* 
This figure represents approximately 26% of the total client 
load* 

(13) Some 45% to 60% of the EMR students judged having a "good' 1 
vocational prognosis will become vocational project clients* 
This figure represents approximately 26% of the total client 
load* 

(14) One estimate (DVR, 1966) suggests a maximum caseload of 36 
clients* 
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( 2 ) What were the contributions of a social worker to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Project? 

Figure Two, under the discussion of, Question #1, noted that a field 
representative (social worker) had a relationship with several areas 
of Project 1681. It became evident soon after the initial months of 
the project, that some additional help was needed in working with 
social problems of the clients, and their families. 



The efforts of the field representative were directed toward serving 
families. An effort was always made to see both parents when a 
contact was made. This resulted in a good deal of work being done 
i n the evenings and on weekends. The majority of contacts were made 
with both parents. 

The data in Table Seven represents a review of written records and 
specific observation over two representative periods of time. The 
information was accumulated from November 1, 1965 to August 1, 1967, 
and October 10, 1967 to January 15, 1968. 



Table VII - Field Representative Heme Contacts 

Families Contacted * 160 (includes all referrals) 

Home Visits « 532 

Mean contacts per family «* 3.34 



Information obtained by the field representative became a supplement 
in expansion of what the DVR counselor has in the working file of 
each client and permitted decisions to be made with the maximum in- 
formation available. 

Data gathered was social information regarding family background, 
medical, social, and economic status, as well as the parent aspira- 
tions and plans for the child. 

It was the project's policy that the social history become a part 
of the client's file at the time service was initiated. For those 
individuals going to Goodwill for evaluation the practice has been 
initiated whereby the parent and pupil visit the plant prior to the 
starting date. 

« 

The use of community resources and agencies in advising and helping 
families was another major activity of this person's time. Contacts 
and referrals have been made as follows: 
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Table VIII - Community Resources Used by 
the Field Representative 



Contacts Contacts 



Goodwill Industries 


43 


C-Cap 


5 


Welfare Department 


21 


Red Cross 


4 


Juvenile Court 


17 


O.E.O. Community Center 


2 


U. S. Employment Service (YCC) 


12 


Kaiser Hospital 


2 


Housing Agencies 


7 


Family Planning Assoc, of Ore. 


1 


U. of Oregon Medical School 


5 


Reed College Tutoring Program 


1 


Public Health Office 


5 


Legal Aide Society 


1 



If there has been any pattern of or common element in the Field 
Representative's efforts, it has been that excellent cooperation on 
the part of most parents has resulted when they have been involved 
in planning from the time of initial referral. 

Pertinent activities of the field representative at Project levels 
were to review all available records on the client, to interview 
teachers, family, and the potential client. 

From these sources and personal contacts a social summary was written 
which became part of the referral write-up. This was used with 
other pertinent information and became part of the evaluative plans 
for a client. 

Depending upon the direction of the client, the field representative 
became involved as part of the on-going activities of the client 
and the program designed for him. These may include the following: 

(1) On-going counseling work with the family 

(2) Specially needed preparations for the client 

(3) Special subtle factors that may enhance the person's progress 

For instance: Busroutes, use of money, ways of doing things, 

etc. 

(4) Support of work and social influence that may affect job or 
training situations 

(5) Activities that would relate to communications within the 
Project, both to the school work coordinator, and the DVR 
counselor. 

Figure Two, Table VII, and Table VIII indicate a diversity of contacts 
and situational arrangements. It was felt that these activities 
helped rehabilitate clients and lessened the time spent in vocational 
process • 

The school district has used the services of social work for some time 
within its total overall program. In other agencies throughout the 
Portland Metropolitan area the emphasis is basic case work. Project 
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1681 indicated a need for social work services that centered , apparently, 
between these two areas. 

The field representative, in some instances, could help counsel 
clients and families toward realistic personal goals and provide 
guidance in social patterns. 

To obtain an estimate of the kinds of socially oriented problems 
found with part of the Project population the first 109 closed cases 
were examined for content. The project and school files gave infor- 
mation of a social nature that might reflect on vocational potential. 
Table IX records the instances of ’’problems'* found with this sample. 

In many samples more than one instance was noted. 



Table IX - Instances of Socially Oriented Problems 
Found in Client Piles of 109 Closed Cases 



Instances 



Communications (lack of ability to adequately relate to others)- - 32 
Lack of parental rapport to the child .25 

Poor attitude toward work -25 

Poor attitude toward people ------.............24 

Over protection by parents ---------...........23 

Lack of confidence by client ........iq 

Lack of security in home ----------.--...-....17 

Lack of immaturity -----------------.......15 

Poor appearance 55 

Bizarreness - -- -- -- -- -- -- --.----........15 

Client and/or family overestimate of ability 15 

Client and/or family underestimate of ability - 13 

Parental uncooperativeness to school and project *X3 

Extreme sensitivity to special education program -------- n 

Juvenile record - 9 

Talks inappropriately loud - 9 

Overly verbose 3 

Hyperactive - 7 

Nervousness - 5 

Sex related problems - 2 
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M - 2.77 



Several of the characteristics shown in Table IX are closely related; 
nevertheless, they give an estimate of the number of instances found 
and the types of problems associated with many clients. Table IX 
suggests that many kinds of "social service,'* or ''social modifications,'' 
may be needed as a factor to successful rehabilitation. 
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The socio-economic level is often associated with the degree of 
necessary social work. It has been pointed out that poverty and social 
conditions bring forth a need for social work because of the many 
problems inherent in relationships with general society. 

To estimate the socio-economic status of the first 154 clients to Pro- 
ject 1681, a review was made of client files to determine this char- 
acteristic. Using a figure, economically, of less than $4000 annual 
income as low, and a figure above $8000 annual income as high, an 
estimate could be made from information on school intake records and 
client social summaries. In several instances, the quoted figures 
were modified depending upon the number of children in a family or 
the particular situation found to exist. 



Table X - S nomic Estimates of the 

First 'its of Project 1681 





Female 


Male 


Totals 


% of Total 


High 


3 


1 


4 


2.6 


Middle 


55 


37 


92 


59.7 


Low 


29 


29 


58 


37.7 


Totals 


87 


67 


154 


100.0 



The information in Table X estimates that better than 1/3 of the 
project clients will come fro*« an environment of a low socio-economic 
level. This data suggests a need for the existence of a social worker, 
if it can be assumed this factor is highly correlated with social work 
needs. 



Summary 

Data from Table VII through Table X and Information collected for Ques- 
tion Two gave evidence that many factors need to be considered in 
answering the basic social problem. The following characteristics 
were noted: 

(1) The activities of the field representative ate diverse and 
numerous • 

(2) The nature of the social work requires several (in excess of 
three) contacts per family. 

(3) Data of a social nature expands the information that can be 
used for client rehabilitation. 
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(4) Many community agencies can be utilized in the rehabilitation 
process* 

(5) The client population represents a group with many socially 
oriented problems • 

(6) Approximately 1/3 of the client population comes from a low 
socio-economic environment • 

(7) The field representative’s activities centered about infor- 
mation collecting and exchange, and work with clients and/or 
concerned families • 

(8) The field representative's work did not consist of "long- 
term" treatment programs • 
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(3) Does a lob placement follow (or coincide) with Information avail* 
able on a student? 

The Question of getting a job, how it comes about, processes involved, 
and the structural influences seemingly vary for many particular situ- 
ations. Several writers, from several kinds of disciplines, have 
expressed different points of view that result in conflicting ideas 
of employment. 

Job placement may be defined in general terms of requirements. Lofquist, 
et al (1963), for example, divides work into two sets— ability and 
"needs." Ability refers to aptitudes of the individual and/or the 
job while "needs" suggest a set of social and human interactions of the 
individual and/or job. With this kind of concept iu mind, several 
characteristics of Project 1681 were reviewed to determine what infor- 
mation might be used as a basis in answering Question Three. 

One concern was the status of clients after rehabilit *ve work had 
been done. The figures of client status give information about job 
placements. Table XX indicates the disposition or current position 
of students seen by this project (as of 3-10-68). 



Table XI - Status of Project 1681 Clients 
as of 3-10-68 



Closed 

Rehabilitated 

Male 

Female 

regular employment* 
Male 
Female 

mean salary 
** Male $1.85 

** Female 1.42 

military service 

housewife 



sheltered workshop 
Male 
Female 

student 

Female 



N Totals 

135 

69 (51.1%) 

41 

28 

(48) 

33 

15 



3 ( 3) 

2 ( 2 ) 



5 

10 (15) 



3 ( 1 ) 
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66 (48.95* *) 



Not rehabilitated 



Male 


31 




Female 


35 




Closed before plans 




(31) 


Male 


18 




Female 


13 




Closed after plans 




(20) 


Male 


7 




Female 


13 




Closed after plans— before 


training 


(15) 


Male 


6 


Female 


9 




Open 




(26) 


In evaluation process 




Male 


16 




Female 


10 




Work adlustment training 




( 7) 


Male 


3 




Female 


4 




Vocational training 




( 8) 


Male 


3 




Female 


5 




Employment tryout 




< 8) 


Male 


3 




Female 


5 




Sheltered employment tryout 




< 1) 


Male 


0 


Female 


1 




Seeking employment 




( 2) 


Male 


1 




Female 


1 





N * 187 clients 



Referrals to Project (not yet clients but in process) (17) 
Male 9 

Female 8 

Referrals to Project (inactive and pending) (149) 

Totals * 353 

* list of specific jobs are reported in Table XV 

•' k does not include sheltered workshop employment or housewives 
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Table XI indicates approximately 51% of the referred clients were rehabil- 
itated to the extent that they will be job holders and able to operate 
in the community, while nearly 49% are not rehabilitated to this extent* 

Normally the two groups, rehabilitated vs. non- rehabilitated, would 
form convenient groups for comparison* This however was not necessarily 
true. Upon inspection of the information obtained on the two group 
samples, one finds that many positive activities happened with the non- 
rehabilitated group* Moving, finding work, and marriage cannot be 
construed as totally negative to the. client* s vocational potential* 

Still, taken as a group, they indicate differences when compared to 
each other. Table XII details the non-rehabilitated group shown in 
Table XI. 



Table XII - Project 1631 Cases Closed as Not Rehabilitated 



A. Cases Closed Before Plan Were Initiated. (as of 3-10-68) 

Males 

Found job ----------- -’-------7 

Moved out of district -------------l 

Need of medical and/or psychiatric care - - - - 2 
Family would not support program -------6 

Immaturity toward work ----------- - 2 

Totals 18 

Females 

Totals 

Found job -------------------5 (12) 

Moved out of district -------------1 (2) 

Need of medical and/or psychiatric care - - - - 1 (3) 

Family would not support program - -- -- --1 (7) 

Immaturity toward work - -- -- -- -- -- -2 (4) 

Harried and not seeking employment ----- - 3_ C 3) 

Totals 13 (31) 

B. Cases Closed After Plans We re Initiated. 

Males 



Had jobs but left and lost contact ------ 3 

Not sheltered-work employable - -- -- -- -- 2 
Need of medical and/or psychiatric care - - - - 1 
Immaturity toward work - -- -- -- -- -- - 1 

Totals 7 
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Females 



Totals 

Hod jobs but left and lost contact ------4 (7) 

Not sheltered-work employable ---------3 (5) 

Need of medical and/or psychiatric care - - - - 1 (2) 

Immaturity toward work ------------1 (2) 

Married and not seeking employment ----- - 4 ( A) 

Totals 13 (20) 



C. Cases Closed After Plans and Before Trainings 
Males 



Moved out of district -------------2 

Family would not support program -------1 

Immaturity toward work ----------- - 3 

Total 6 



Females 

Totals 

Moved out of district -------------0 (2) 

Family would not support program 2 (3) 

Immaturity toward work ------------1 (4) 

Found job -------------------3 ,3) 

Married and not seeking employment ----- - 3 v 3> 

Totals 9 (15) 



N » 66 



Table XII indicates, of 66 cases closed as non-rehabilitated, fifteen 
found jobs, ten married and were' not seeking employment, and four moved 
from the district. This does not mean that the activity was necessarily 
consistent with the client *s physical and mental capacities. Interests, 
and personal characteristics. 

A review was made of the two groups of closed cases in Table XI. Infor- 
mation regarding several factors of job Placements and client character- 
istics were found in Project files. Data was grouped for compari- 
son purposes and tabulated on an "as-of-when-placed-on-a-job-and-to- 
the-part icular- j ob u basis. Table XIII gives the results of this 
review with figures reported in per cents of time. (Listed factors 
formed convenient chi-square contingency tables and statistical sig- 
nificance, at .01 level, results are shown (Garrett, 1965).) The 
table does not include those married and not seeking employment or 
those moved from the district in the non-rehabilitated group. Also, 
four clients were excluded for the rehabilitated group for reasons 
discussed in subsequent problems (see Question #6). 
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Table XIII - Characteristics of Jobs and Clients 
to Employment Opportunities 



Rehabilitated Not Rehabilitated 





(N 


- 65) 




(N 


* 51) 




Factors 


Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 






7. 


% 




% 


% 




1 - Client Support 


96 


4 




91 


9 




2 - Counselor Support 


98 


2 




75 


25* 




3 - Aptitude Fit 


85 


15 




70 


30 




4 - Social Fit 


98 


2 




71 


29* 




5 - Respect for Authority 


82 


18 




48 


52* 




6 - Accepts Criticism 


79 


21 




36 


64* 




7 - Appropriate Behavior 


93 


7 




57 


43* 




8 - Good Work Habits 


S3 


2 




68 


32* 




9 - Good Appearance 


87 


13 




64 


36* 




10 - Good Physical Makeup 


92 


8 




93 


7 




11 - Good Attendance 


92 


8 




55 


45* 




12 - Union Entrance 


8 


92 




25 


75 




13 - Apprenticeship Needed 


5 


95 




9 


91 




14 - Test Required 


4 


96 




4 


96 




15 - Speed Needed 


75 


25 




79 


21 




16 - Public Contact 


28 


72 




43 


57 






Good 


Medium 


Poor 


Good 


Medium 


Poor 


17 - Openings 


23 


62 


15 


25 


39 


36* 


18 - Appropriate Training Fit 


52 


33 


15 


10 


50 


40* 



a - eye-hand coordination, dexterity, etc. b - interpersonal rela- 
tionships. c - rapport with fellow workers, d - attention to 
work, e - similar training to job, WAT, or OJT, etc. 

* P < .01 



Of 65 placements made by the project. Table XIII suggests that infor- 
mation in regard to a client was used to advantage in job placements. 
In 51 opportunities in which rehabilitation did not take place and 
jobs were not counseled through the project, information appears to be 
less appropriately utilized. Specific factors that appear to be 
different are counselor support of the work, social fit to Jhe job, 
information concerning the client* 8 respect for authority, whether or 
not the client accepts criticism appropriately, if the client has 
appropriate behavior in working with other employees, and work habits 
of the individual. In addition, appearance, attendance, the amount of 
openings in the job structure, and an appropriate training fit influ- 
ence differences between groups. 

It is interesting to note that jobs requiring public contact, union 
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entrance, apprenticeship, and testing tend to be avoided or, perhaps, 
circumvented. Client support, physical makeup to the job, and the 
need of speed were similar for both groups. 

Another source of information relating individual clients to work 
potential, was available school files and statements made by teachers 
and school-work coordinators. Information about classroom activities 
and work experience gave clues to the work potential. 

With regard to work potential, two kinds of information might be useful 
for decision making. The first area gave data in regard to school 
achievement that would relate to employment • Such factors as academic 
work, sociability, physical education, and communications in classroom 
activities might help in the decision making-counseling process. 

A second area regarded as informative, was evaluative information 
concerning in and out-of- school work Experiences. Data concerning 
work habits as they might relate to employment could prove invaluable. 
Factors might be those relating to aptitudes (coordination, dexterity, 
etc.), sociability on job, coramunicational ability during work, and 
an estimate of the worker's motivation to work. 

A review of school reports was made to determine if the above charac- 
teristics were given. Table XIV reports this data in terms of per- 
centage of times a factor is reported. The sample consisted of 135 
closed cases listed in Table XI. 



Table XIV - Percentage of Times Work Information Was Reported 
in Selected School Records of 135 Project 1681 Closed Cases 



1 - Report of academic achievement 67*4% 

2 - Report of sociability in classroom 88.3% 

3 - Report of physical education ability 13.9% 

4 - Communicative ability in the classroom 60.4% 

5 - Estimate of work aptitudes (coordination, dexterity, 9.3% 

etc.) 

6 - Social behavior on work experience 81.3% 

7 - Communicative ability on work experience 55.8% 

8 - Estimate of motivation toward work 34.8% 



There appear to be several surprising features of data reported in 
Table XIV. Emphasis in reporting seems to be socially and academically 
oriented and appears appropriate for estimating some work potentials. 
Much less information is offered about physical characteristics (motor 
involvement) as it could relate to future employment. Furthermore, 
information regarding school academic achievement, communications, and 
motivation toward work was apparently not consistent. Table XIV 
suggests, however, a better system is needed for work information as 
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it might relate to future employment. 

The kinds of jobs and training, in broad terms, for work would be 
pertinent information regarding client employment. Table XV lists 
the kinds of employment of 66 Losed rehabilitated cases. The table 
further suggests whether or not compatible, fair, or poor training 
was given to the client with respect to the particular job. Training 
could have been in or out of school experience or with Project 1681, 
Further, an estimate was made of the openings available in the kind 
of work with reference to the community and "climate” of this employ- 
ment at the particular time of the initial work. 



Table XV - Kinds of Employment and Their Relationship to Training 
and Openings of 66 Selected Employed Clients 



Job Area 


N 


Training 
Comp. Fair 


Poor 


Openings 
Good Fair 


Poor 


Busboy 


5 


3 




2 


5 






Waitress 


4 


4 


- 




4 




m 


Food preparation 


3 


3 


- 


- 


3 


• 




Delivery 


3 


- 


3 


- 


- 


2 


1 


Maintenance 


8 


6 


1 


1 


6 


2 


m 


Forestry 


2 


- 


1 


1 


- 


2 




Car detailer 


2 


2 


- 




mm 


2 


«* 


Construction 


4 


1 


1 


2 


mm 


2 


2 


Automotive parts 


1 


- 


1 


** 


mm 


1 




Custodial 


4 


4 


- 


- 


3 




1 


Grlnderman 


1 


- 


_ 


1 






1 


Dental aide 


3 


3 


• 






2 


1 


Burner 


1 


- 


1 








1 


Photo-developer 


A 

JL 


- 


2 


• 






2 


Small appl. repair 


1 


1 


- 




• 


1 




Locker boy 


1 


- 


- 


1 




1 




Sorter 


4 


i 


3 




2 


2 




Assembly 


5 


3 


2 


• 


3 


2 




Power machine 


4 


4 


- 




2 


1 


1 


Laundry 


2 




2 


• 




1 


1 


Office clerk 


2 


2 


- 






1 


1 


Nurses aide 


2 


2 






2 






House service 


1 


- 


1 






1 




Beauty operation 


1 


1 


- 


- 


1 




mm 


Totals 


66 


40 


18 


8 


31 


23 


12 



The data in Table XV indicates school or project training was many 
times compatible to employment for this, selected sample. The data on 
openings reflects, somewhat, the nature of the employment structure in 
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the community. Time and place, apparently, does not play a large role 
with this group. 

The kinds of training to be reported later (See Question Ten) were 
found in the school work-experience program, project community 
resources, and Goodwill Industries. A variety of job training oppor- 
tunities was maintained. As pointed out previously the ’'direction” 
a client would take in most instances depends upon the evaluation 
and^his interests. This would tend to - make the available information 
follow, or coincide, with employment. 

The last entry of Table XI lists 149 referrals to this project that 
are inactive and pending. Early in the project, consideration was 
given to referring the complete graduating senior class as Project 
1G31 clients. This is no longer a consideration. This had a tendency 
to enlarge the number of referrals in the beginning of the project. 

However , there are several reasons why many of these students did not 
become clients of Project 1681. 

Approximately 32% (N ° 48) were not accepted as clients because they 
had jobs that appeared commensurate with their ability. Four persons 
were drafted into military service, five girls married and were not 
seeking employment, two were pregnant, five moved out of the state, 
three were institutionalized, one could not be found, and four were 
referred to other appropriate projects. This latter group, taken together, 
consisted of 16% (N * 24) of this total. 22% (N » 33) gave "no 
reason" for not accepting the student to the project. Many in this 
group were persons who gained school work experience and were brought 
to the attention of the project for later referral. 

The lost, 30% (N =» 44), have reason worthy of discussion. These 
reasons included lack of motivation, parental objections, lack of social 
adjustment, medical/psychological problems, or the potential client 
simply did not want to bother. Lack of student motivation was also a 
contributing factor. 

Parental objections consisted of negative feelings with anything 
connected with Special Education or Goodwill. 



Summary 



Information collected in regard to Question Three and the informa- 
tion shown in Tables XI through Xy concerns the problem of client 
placement. 

(1) Based upon the project sample, better than half of the 
clients were rehabilitated. 

(2) About 15% of those rehabilitated were sheltered-workshop 
employable only. 
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(3) The mean salary of male rehabllltants represents a low 
standard of economic level. 

(4) The mean salary of female rehabllltants represents a very 
low standard of economic level. 

(5) Non-rehabilitated clients show evidence of gaining benefits 
from the project processes. 

(6) Differences are evidenced in several factors relating to 
information between rehabilitated and non-rehabilitated 
clients. 

(7) There are indications that school information, as it relates 
to work, needs to be accumulated more efficiently. 

(8) A training- to- employment "fit" is generally appropriate and 
precedes employment. 

(9) Usually, information about a client leads to compatible 
employment areas. 

(10) Job openings are moderately available for the kinds of 
employment reported. 



(4) What does the follow-up on job placement show as to curriculum 
prevocational needs? 

A problem that persists in the rehabilitation process is the relation- 
ship of job and/or placement to curriculum needs of clients in a total 
program for the retarded. Host literature on work deals with skilled 
and professional areas that would relate to school offerings. Impor- 
tant factors in work activities of the retarded are curricula rela- 
tionships for which the school may plan realistically. Each client 
in this project was probably unique; however, groupings of sorts 
might give information pertienent to curricula planning. 

The Department of Child Services has kept records of special educa- 
tion graduates for a number of years. The school work coordinators 
have attempted to make a survey of each year’s graduates. June 
graduates are surveyed the following October or November (6 to 7 
months after graduation). An additional follow-up is made of the 
students who graduated three years previously. Information collected 
from the follow-up surveys is shown in Table XVI. 

Information from these report scan be considered only tentative; 
however, trends can be noted if it can be assumed that changes would 
be similar for all groups. In terms of percentages, the following 
table indicates various estimates of former graduates and their 
present work status. 



Table XVI - Status of Graduates from Portland 
Special Education Program 



Year ** 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


N * 


24 


37 


50 


66 


79 


96 


90 


82 


92 


Status 






Percentage of 


Graduating 


Total 






Employed 


587. 


547. 


427. 


457. 


587. 


547. 


637. 


597. 


507. 


Military Service 0 


8 


6 


6 


3 


2 


17 


7 


8 


Married (female) 13 


14 


26 


18 


11 


7 


6 


7 


5 


Training/ school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


4 


13 


17 


Cannot locate 


25 


8 


18 


17 


13 


20 


2 


6 


3 


Unemployed 


4 


8 


18 


14 


13 


13 


7 


7 


15 


Institution 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 



wn 



Of those employed, which includes a small percentage of sheltered 
workshop employees, it is interesting to note the relationship 
between training, job changes, and employment. Figure Three diagrams 
this relationship. 
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Figure Three - Relationship Between Training, Job changes, and Employ- 



ment of Graduates from Table XVI* 



Percentage 



»59 '60 »61 *62 *63 ! 64 *65 '66 *67 



70 


60 




50 




40 


\ 

\ 


30 


% 


20 


10 





A. 

0 x 



* > 






XT 



* = employment 

- 0 o = job changes 

a '''~ .-X'' x 

"X" 'X 

x = had training 
beyond school. 



It is notable that "job changes" have become less frequent with this 
sample, indicating perhaps the influence and intensity of curricula 
concerns for employment. The years of 1964, 1965, and 1966 are 
noteworthy because in a small way this period of time as shown in Figure 
Three displays a trend in stable employment. The figure, however, 
is somewhat clouded since a larger percentage of graduates are now 
in training situations. 

Collecting information for Table XVI indicated how employment was 
found. Self application accounts for the major share of job finding. 
Related to self application are help from family and friends in 
getting a job. Outside influences are apparently most notably 
felt by the school work coordinator, DVR, and, to minor extent, the 
U.S. Employment Service. These two areas may be roughly divided into 
broad categories of "Self" influence and "Outside" influence. This 
relationship is shown in Figure Four. 



Figure Four - Relationship Between "Self" and "Outside" Influence of 
Job Findings of Graduates in Table XVI. 



Percentage *59 *60 *61 *62 *63 *64 *65 *66 *67 

100 




• = Self x — Outside 



Although many graduates will find employment through their own 
initiative the school is becoming more and more helpful in finding 
the correct job. It seems possible that the school curriculum has 
some success in decreasing the amount of turnover and increasing 
the job-holding ability of students. Part of this trend has probably 
been influenced by more training opportunities for work by Project 
1681. This suggests an emphasis "trend” by the school district in 
vocational planning. 

The curriculum objectives were grouped for "successful" clients, 
meaning they are holding a job and have done so for at least three 
months, and the employer has indicated that the client is doing well. 
Conversely, the "unsuccessful" client was one who could not meet the 
above criteria but did have one or more jobs during the time he was a 
client. The comparison did not include marriage, moving, etc. as a 
consideration; only those clients who actually worked in an employment 
situation were part of the sample. Estimates were made on 35 "success- 
ful and 28 unsuccessful" clients. The data was examined, statisti- 
cally, by chi-square contingency table to indicate a degree of 
differences between groups (Garrett, 1960, pp. 264-265). An * 
indicates an .01 level statistical difference, ** indicates an .05 
level, and *** indicates an .10 level of statistical difference 
between groups. 
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Table XVII - A Comparison of Selected Curriculum 
Objectives to Successful and Unsuccessful Clients 



Objectives 

(1) grooms and dresses suitably for 
different purposes. 


Groups 

Successful Unsuccessful 

Yes No Yes No 

28 7 11 6 


(2) shows willingness to work at tasks 
needed to be done. 


30 


5 


12 


13* 


(3) strives to be honest. 


33 


1 


15 


10* 


(4) strives to be reliable. 


33 


1 


10 


15* 


(5) shows consideration and respect for 
others. 


32 


3 


15 


12* 


(6) expresses emotions appropriately. 


18 


16 


10 


14 


(7) accepts his limitations. 


20 


14 


5 


18* 


(8) aware of when and how to seek 
assistance. 


19 


16 


12 


14 


(9) meets and talks with people con- 
fidently. 


19 


16 


14 


12 


(10) accepts and copes with criticism 
adequately 


22 


13 


6 


16* 


(11) adjusts appropriately to rules 
and regulations. 


33 


2 


8 


17* 


(12) respects the rights and property 
of others. 


30 


— 


15 


4* (a) 


(13) manifests a loyal feeling to one*s 
company. 


19 


6 


8 


10** 


(14) responsible for supplies and 
equipment. 


25 


1 


15 


4*** (a) 


(15) assists in the performance of house- 
hold duties. 


16 


11 


12 


7 


(16) manifests a loyal feeling for family, 


. 23 


5 


12 


10** 


(17) responsible in use and care of one* 8 
possessions. 


25 


m m 


18 


2 
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Group 8 

Objectives Successful Unsuccessful 



(18) participates in family leisure and 
recreational activities. 


Yes 

15 


O CM 

S3 


Yes 

7 


No 

5*** (a) 


(19) competent in traveling alone. 


32 


2 


28 


mmm 


(20) familiar with physical and geo- 
graphical features of community. 


29 


/. 

*w 


23 


JL 


(21) gives attention appropriately. 


18 


8 


10 


13*** 


(22) copes with distractions. 


19 


15 


6 


18** 


(23) uses appropriate facial expressions. 


28 


7 


17 


8 


(24) can verbally explain things* 


25 


10 


20 


5 


(25) uses words correctly in conversation. 


27 


8 


21 


5 


(26) can make use of the newspaper. 


18 


13 


5 


12*** 


(27) interprets schedules (bus, etc.) 


18 


13 


12 


9 


(28) drives a car. 


15 


20 


4 


20 


(29) can fill out written forms correctly. 


14 


19 


8 


15 


(30) possesses a meaningful arithmetic 
vocabulary. 


19 


13 


9 


14 


(31) can make change. 


28 


2 


20 


5 


(32) can tell time. 


34 


1 


24 


2 


(33) can tell distance. 


24 


8 


20 


3 


(34) can tell amounts. 


16 


13 


7 


11 


(35) can estimate figures. 


6 


18 


3 


14 


(36) appreciates any kind of art work. 


11 


12 


3 


17 ** 


(37) is courteous. 


32 


2 


23 


4 


(38) cooperates with fellow workers. 


34 


1 


14 


8* 


(39) distinguishes between work and play. 


31 


4 


6 


16* 


(40) adheres to break privilege time 
schedules. 


32 


4 


10 


12 * 
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Objectives 

(41) has good attendance in work. 

(42) has confidence in work ability. 

(43) has good aye-hand coordination. 

(44) has good dexterity. 

(45) has good performance speed, 

(46) can alphabetize. 

(47) relates well to supervision. 

(48) can work independently. 

(49) has tolerance for production 
pressures. 

(50) can discriminate between forms. 

(51) observes well. 

(52) can use work tools. 

(53) washes and bathes regularly. 

(54) makes attempt to be physically 

(55) has general ~-mily support. 

(56) liked by peer groups. 



Groups 

Successful Unsuccessful 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


32 


2 


15 


9** 


31 


3 


19 


5 


26 


8 


11 


12** 


24 


10 


11 


12*** 


19 


15 


10 


12*** 


15 


8 


15 


6 


30 


4 


13 


10* 


28 


6 


8 


15* 


23 


5 


4 


17* 


15 


8 


9 


8 


16 


8 


5 


12** 


25 


mm m 


19 


1 


27 


6 


12 


12* 


23 


7 


13 


11*** 


24 


8 


10 


13** 


23 


2 


14 


3 



Table XVII suggests that those who appeared successful in employment 
situations, and were different from unsuccessful groups, were those 
who developed some personal and interpersonal habits that were compat- 
ible with the employment situation. Observing well, honesty, and 
reliability, supported by related factors, seem to be characteristics 
that discriminate between the employed. Client attendance practices 
and respect for other* s rights and property support the successful. 

If the client is able to accept his own limitations, this personal 
attribute seems to help his job-holding abilities. 

A supervisory factor seems apparent. Curricula competencies seemed 
to be well recognized by the employers. Characteristics relating 
to adjustments of rules and regulations, "break* 1 privileges, the 
employer, and coping with criticisms are discriminating factors with 
this sample. Employment practices associated with production pressures. 
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assigned tasks (especially those that may not have been specifically 
part of the job description), loyalty, and independent working ability 
are factors that seem to relate to overall supervision areas, and, 
from Table XVII, suggest significant differences. 

Interpersonal relationships that include cooperation with fellow workers, 
distinguishing between work and play, coping with distraction, and 
respect for others are other discriminatory characteristics. 

Other factors, related directly, or indirectly to the above charac- 
teristics, are the client *s family rapport and support to work stations, 
personal health practices, and eye-hand coordination. It is interesting 
to note how closely these estimates agree with the studies of Kolstoe 
(1961), and others. In all, this follow-up tends to agree with the 
principle that rehabilitation for the retarded, as judged by this 
sample, offers no simple solution. Further, most results suggest 
the imperative need for supervision at many levels and in several areas 
of concern. 

Another interesting study was personal interviews made by the staff 
social worker of thirty former clients who had been successfully 
employed a minimum of five months. An attempt was made, by means of a 
scheduled interview, to gain information of a personal nature concerning 
several implied characteristics in Table XVII. Those interviewed 
represent a sample of clients (N ** 30) who are employed successfully. 

When asked about friends, this sample indicated they had people whom 
they could call a friend (only one did not so indicate) . Usually they 
said "lots*' when asked amounts, with the response "a few" gaining 
second most frequency. When asked "why" they had friends, most responded 
with nondefinitive phrases like, "l'm friendly," "I get along," "We 
just get together and talk," "People are nice to me," and similar 
expressions. Most "friends," however, were co-workers at a place of 
employment. Further, this sample regarded their association with 
people in a positive manner suggesting an easy rapport and a genuine 
liking to be around others. 

When asked about family living, it was found that two of this sample 
were maintaining their own household. Eighty percent made a positive 
response to living at home and responded with phrases like 1 ’Mom’s a 
good cook," "we get along well," "home is a warm feeling," "I want to 
wait awhile," **I wouldn*t make it on my own," and "I want to earn more 
money first." These last responses, apparently, suggested a maturity 
in thinking with regard to self sufficiency. Of the negative responses 
(N a 6) four indicated they were "picked on" by members of the 
family, while two said they would like to get away because the parents 
argued. 

When asked about problems of the city, nine answered with concerns of 
the Negro, riots, and people not getting along; four talked about 
pollution. Nationwide concerns were evidenced by discussion of the 
Viet Nam conflict, riots, crime, taxes, and recreation areas. Still 
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33% gav© I don t know answers of national concern, suggesting, of 
this sample, most had knowledge of and were forming opinions of local 
concerns. 

Most of this sample indicated they read the newspaper and read magazines 
of several descriptions. Nine individuals indicated they "wanted to 
find out what s going on when asked why they used these materials. A 
few indicated they have their mother help them in some reading matters. 
Help was evident in tax returns and some 80% said theirs had been done. 

Twenty-eight of the subjects had a savings account and three had an 
additional checking account. Half of the sample, are, or were, buying 
something on credit; however, a few were doing so on parent credit 
cards. Host gave good thought to their spending habits and had respot- 
sibilities such as room and board. Approximately 50% budgeted money 
and planned ahead as to how they would use income. Clothes, bus fare, 
and bills were frequently mentioned items that were to be budgeted. 

Fifty percent of these subjects indicated they had recently repaired or 
made something. No one single item seemed to be in evidence and the 
list included bed sets, TV, stereo, clothes, radio, lamps, and cars. 
Seventy- five percent had lost at least a day*s work due to illness and 
said they stayed home and rested, while two said they went to the 
doctor. Ninety-five percent said they had a family physician and most 
had some kind of health insurance, 

vJith respect to free time, 11 most subjects indicated that watching TV P 
doing chores, seeing friends, and walking occupied their leisure time. 
Eight subjects said they belong to a church, but no other "group 11 
activity was mentioned. Recreational activities were discussed and 
twelve mentioned spectator sports— mostly on television. However, 
nineteen said they participated in sports activities with bowling, swim- 
ming, and ice skating mentioned most often. Outdoor activities, such 
as golf, hunting, camping, or fishing, were indicated but once. 

The information collected from interview schedules suggests close 
agreement with the successful clients of Table XVII. Rapport with 
people, a good self-concept, adequate family relations, and the ability 
to generally function as a citizen tended to he characteristic of 
this sample. 



Summary 

The data for Question Four and information collected throughout this 
study indicate the following student characteristics: 

(1) Training shows a positive relationship to employment. 

(2) There is some indication chat "job changes” are less fre- 
quent with recent graduates. 
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(3) Information on recent graduates (1965* 1966, 1967) suggests 
a higher percentage of vocational self-sufficiency. 

(4) The trend of job finding is becoming more influenced by 
school -DVR programs. 

(5) The data suggests that curricula areas are complex and 
difficult to assign an absolute priority. The ability to 
carry on good interpersonal relationships, clear communications, 
adequate work relationships that Include supervisory concerns, 
’’pace" of work, aptitudes, and appropriate family and personal 
characteristics seem to favor those that tend to be successful 
in employment. 

(6) There appears to be a need for many of the retarded to have 
"help" at times beyond school graduation. 

(7) The EMR graduates, of this sample, give indications of 
difficulties in routine matters of "what to do" and "where 
to go" with leisure activities, travel, and many govern- 
mental and business operations (particularly credit). 



(5) Xo what extent is the present medical information obtained and 
needed by the school proving to be necessary and adequate to the 
vocational rehabilitation client? Is the same kind of medical 
information indicated for all other graduating seniors in the pro* 
g ram for the mentally retarded ? 

Certain medical information is essential in the vocational planning 
for rehabilitation of a client. Perceptual difficulties, allergies, 
disease, and certain other physical conditions have real Implications 
for job placements and/or training. 

Within the framework of Project 1681 three files of information were 
available. Records kept at the district Child Services Department, 
school cumulative records at each school building, and the project 
client file had health and medical information. The purposes, 
however, were different in that Child Services files were for certi- 
fication, school files for health, and project files for vocational 
functions. 

The Child Se rvices files kept an account consistent with basic certifi- 
cation procedures for the State of Oregon. This account included a 
developmental history (which sometimes held some medical information) 
and a physician s statement. These statements, with other pertinent 
data, were sent to state offices for the purposes of certification 
and Indicated retardation. 

The school building kept cumulative records which basically intended 
to gather information that might help the individual’s educational 
progress. Health cards and incidental information were part of these 
records. 

The project files utilized information collected from Child Services 
records and medical examinations for each client. Medical examinations 
are traditional in this state for DVR clients and are further reviewed 
by a consulting staff DVR physician and acted upon by him through the 
DVR counselor. The medical folder became part of the client's file and 
was used as part of the total vocational evaluation. 

Investigations of the three kinds of files were made to estimate what 
might be best indicated for vocational evaluation and what may be needed 
within the framework of the school district. 

The first 100 client files were reviewed with regard to information 
from medical examinations required by Project procedures. In many 
instances, more than one factor was evident. Table XVIII indicates 
the nature of these examinations. 



Table XVIII - Medical Information of 100 Project Clients 



A. Clients with negative findings ---------------28 

B. Clients with medical examiner’s recommendations to be 
examined by a specialist ------------------30 

ophthalmologies 1 ------------13 

psychiatric -------------- 8 

neurological -------------- 5 

dental ----------------- 5 

individual cases ----------- - 7 



38* 



C. Clients with medical examiner’s observation of known 



problem and attention called to: --------------42 

eye, ear, nose, or throat -------15 

dental ----------------- 9 

nervous system ------------- 8 

emotional problem ----------- 6 

skeletal-muscular ----------- 6 

obesity ---------------- 5 

uro-genital -------------- 4 

chemical ---------------- 2 

individual cases ----------- - 4 

59 ** 



* 8 clients had two recommendations each. 

** 17 clients had more than one observation. 



Table XVIII indicates approximately 307., of those examined were recom- 
mended by the attending physician to be examined more thoroughly. 42% 
had less intense problems, but were nevertheless indicated as factors. 

28% of the examined clients had negative findings. In all, some 72% 
of the examined clients of this sample had medically oriented problems 
that might affect vocational potential. 

In an effort to make a comparison of the medical examination required 
for certification to the DVR examination required by the project, twenty- 
nine medical reports were retrieved, from the State Department of 
Education. Of these twenty-nine statements, sevc:. gave essentially the 
same information as the project’s records; hewever, twenty-two did not. 

In this limited sample some 757* of the project's medical records gained 
new Information, suggesting the medical history changed from the time 
of certification to becoming a project client, or tl. t the previous 
examination was insufficiently comprehensive. 

Five of the retrieved statements from the State Department held infor- 
mation that had not been discovered from any other source available. 

These included the following: 



(1) An EEG had been given, diagnosed as brain damage, mild incoor- 
dination of legs, and a slight palsy. If this had been known 
it would not have been necessary to have a new examination. 

(2) The client had a history of slight convulsions. The pre- 
scribed medication had sometimes caused involuntary urination. 

(3) The client had a past history of heart murmur. 

(4) The client had a chest deformity. 

(5) The client had a history of slight epilepsy (psychomotor 
equivalent) . 

By comparing the Project medical files to those of Child Services and 
the school records, estimates were made of what new information was 
gained. Considering these three sources, the project examinations found 
the following problems not noted in others: 

9 cases involving eye, ears, nose and throat 
8 dental problems 
4 urogenital disorders 

6 skin problems including allergies 

7 one each of cases that included scoliosis, a heart problem, 
syphilis, lung congestion, nervous disorder, intestinal dis- 
order, and muscular disorder 

It is likely that the above problems could have an effect on vocational 
placement and/or training. The above figures account for 34% of the 
clients of the first one hundred clients. 

By comparing the records from the three available sources, it was 
possible to determine the "likeness" of one to the other considering 
accumulative information of health-medical data only. 



Table 


XIX - Comparison of Health-Medical Information 
From Three Sources of 100 Clients 






Project vs. 
Child Services 


Project vs. 
School 


Child Services 
vs; School 


Same 


73 


78 


79 


Different 


26 


21 


20 



This information suggests an approximate 207. to 26% difference from 
one information source to another. 



It was evident that medical information could help to determine the 
direction of rehabilitation planning. Such information may help to 
determine areas in which a person can or cannot perform. 

The population sample may account for some of the above findings. 

Where the socioeconomic level was low many corrective procedures had 
been neglected by the family. In this sample, as indicated by Table 
X, some 33% of the clients could be classified as coming from a low 
socioeconomic environment. In other situations social ineptness may 
account for this kind of disregard. 

Of the first 100 clients examined, twenty- three were found to have 
limiting factors other thun retardation. Disregarding corrective 
glasses and dental caries, secondary and multiple health-medical 
factors included: 

9 mild to moderate epilepsy 7 mild palsy 

4 vision (not correctable with glasses) 3 speech impediments 
3 skeletal defects 3 hearing defects (not cor- 

rectable with hearing aid) 

2 physical handicaps 
(exclusive of palsy) 

1 asthmatic 1 spastic bowel 

1 anemia 1 diabetic 

The project was able to counsel and help correct many instances of 
medically oriented disabilities. In several cases this consisted of 
helping with direction; while in others specific treatments could he 
made such as diets, psychiatric therapy, neurologicals, hearing aides, 
glasses, dental work, etc. There were several highly successful cases 
in which prescribed medicine aided the vocational competency of the 
individual . 



Summary 

Information relating to health-medical characteristics of 100 clients 
was reviewed. Data was collected from three sources including the 
project files, school records, and Child Services records* Table 
XVIII and information collected concerning Question Five and shown in 
Table XVIII and IX suggest the following: 

(1) Health-medical information is pertinent to vocational potential. 

(2) Approximately 35% to 40% of this sample appear to have nega- 
tive medical findings. 

(3) Approximately 30% of this sample was recommended for further 
medical special examination. 

(4) The project operation could help some clients in health-medi- 
cal problems. 
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(5) There were differences of approximately 25% in information 
relating to health-medical data among the available sources. 

(6) Many clients displayed a health-medical change from the time 
of certification to the time of project client status. This 
is assuming that medical reports each time were truly reflec- 
tive of the client’s condition. 

(7) The data suggests more intensified attention be paid to the 
areas of vision, hearing, and dental characteristics. 

(8) The project physical examination helped significantly in the 
rehabilitation effort. 

(9) There appears to be a positive relationship between socio- 
economic level and health. 



(6) Is there evidence showing the necessity of continuing a client on 
an inactive rehabilitation basis after vocational rehabilitation 
has been successful In placement? 

The regulations of the Oregon DVR require that the client be notified 
when the case is to be closed. The reasons must be stated and the 
client’s rights and privileges are outlined. This rule applies to 
successful or unsuccessful clients. 

The successful client case is closed after an approximate employment 
period of three months. It might he pertinent, however, to know what 
happens to those persons after closure with respect to their livelihood. 

Sixty-nine cases were closed as rehabilitated. A follow-up of these 
clients was made to determine, in general, how long they stayed in 
the work of their closure and what ‘’turnover” there might be. Figure 
Five indicates the survival, in terms of percentage, of the job held 
at closure. 



Figure Five - Survival Rate of 69 Clients as Rehabilitated 



N * 69 Percent .Working in Original Placement 




Figure Five indicates that 68.1% of the clients are on the same job as 
placed after a ten-month period, and 31.9% are not working at the same 
job ten months after closure. This percentage represents twenty-two 
clients who were fired, changed jobs, or quit. A breakdown was made 
of these clients: 

Changed Jobs (N 18 9) 

2 boys were drafted into military service. 

4 clients obtained work of the same kind, but new position offered 
more work and was closer to home. 
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3 clients applied for and found new jobs at a higher salary. 



Quit Job (N » 5) 

5 girls quit to be married. 



Fired from Job (H * 8) 

2 clients because or attendance problems 

2 clients because of supervisor conflicts 

1 client because of bizarre behavior (is now awaiting institu- 
tional care) 

3 clients because of poor work record and/or production 

Of the eight, or 11.6% fired from their jobs, two went into military 
service, two found jobs after a two-raonth layoff, and four are unem- 
ployed at present. 



Only two clients requested further help from the project. As of this 
writing both are being re-trained. Communications indicated the former 
clients had plans of their own and did not want further help. 



The survival rate figures do not appear to be out of line with estimates 
of entry job level positions taken from young workers not handicapped. 

In fact, the "change” rate of this sample indicates a rather opti- 
mistic picture when only four clients of the total could be considered 
not adjusted. 



Summary 

Figure Five and the other data indicate the following: 

(1) The survival rate is approximately 88.4% of rehabilitated clients 
keeping and holding a job, or making an appropriate adjustment. 

(2) DVR regulations make re-referral possible if wanted. 

(3) Better than 65% of the closed rehabilitated client cases 
hold their jobs more than ten months. 

(4) Tenure tends to hold clients to job. 

(5) Within ten months, there is approximately a 32% turnover in 
placed clients. 

(6) Military service, better jobs, and marriage patterns account 
for most of the placement turnover,, 






(7) Former clients seldom ask for help from DVR but seem to find 
new directions by themselves* 

(8) Follow-up needs to be maintained with some rehabilitated 
clients* 
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(7) How much client supervision was provided by the vocational rehabil- 
itation counselor ? 

The time spent to oversee , direct, or manage clients often depends 
upon the number and kinds of supervision needed* Part of the "in- 
volvement" problems have been summarized under Question One* Table V, 
for instance, indicates the average length of time from acceptance 
to closure will be about one year, two months and 28 days* The length 
of time was somewhat longer if Goodwill Industries was used for 
evaluation and training, suggesting perhaps the notion of "difficult" 
cases* 

Table XX below summarizes the length of time and the recorded contacts 
made for the first 117 closed cases in four divisions* The mean con- 
tacts are shown under a variety of contacts made* These "contacts" 
are those recorded in project files and are in keeping with the DVR 
operational plans* It cannot be assumed, however, that the data in 
Table XX represents all contacts* As with any program dealing with 
human interaction much is left unsaid or unrecorded and Table XX 
is limited in this respect* Huch communication by the DVL counselor 
is made among such persons as the field representative, school coor- 
dinator, and teachers that may or may not be recorded* 
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Table XX - Mean Contacts and T;’me Spent In Project 

for 117 Closed Cases 



Groups 


N 






rehabilitated 


61 




1 


closed before plans 


24 s 






closed after plans 


18 


56 


1 


closed after plans 
& before training 


14 / 




1 



Mean time 
to closure 


Mean contacts 
per client 


yr. 4 mo. 17 da. 


21.67 





9 mo. 2 da> 


6.0^ 




yr. 7 mo. 18 da. 


1 yr. 18.67 
1 mo. 

10 da. 


2f 


yr. 0 mo. 21 de. 


14.7} 







N * 117 Mean per client = 


1 yr., 2 


mo., & 26 


t da. 


17.18 

Accumulated 






A 


B 


C 


D 


B, C, D, 


Kind of Contact N « 


61 


24 


18 


14 


totals 


1 . 


phone 


1.77 


1.29 


1.33 


1.00 


3.62 


2. 


client 


4.19 


1.41 


2.50 


2.29 


6.20 


3. 


employer 


4.59 


.42 


2.38 


VO 

CO 

• 


3.66 


4. 


family 


3.01 


1.21 


3.83 


1.57 


6.61 


5. 


medical 


1.41 


2.04 


1.39 


1.43 


4.86 


6. 


training 


.26 


.21 


.17 


.28 


.66 


7. 


field representative 


.13 


.29 


.33 


.57 


1.19 


8. 


school coordinator 


.45 


.21 


.17 


.71 


1.09 


9. 


teacher 


.39 


*46 


.83 


1.42 


2.71 


10. 


letters 


1.44 


1.33 


3.61 


1.57 


6.51 


11. 


Goodwill Industries 


3.74 


.58 


1.83 


2.29 


4.70 


12. 


YOC 


.26 


.13 




.71 


.84 



Table XX presents some interesting data. The "kinds of contact" 
reflect a pattern of supervision that might be expected. In item 3, 
for instance, groups B and C would not get to an employment status 
consistently. The fewer contacts noted for B and C suggest part of 
the reasons for nonrehabilitation, namely, loss of contact and refusal 
of services through family support, immaturity, and movement. Medical 
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factors are also involved as indicated by Table XII previously used 
in Question five. 

The kinds of supervision appear somewhat different among groups A, B, 

C, and D. Group A tends to receive more contacts personally and 
through, employers than other individual groups. However when the 
non-rehabilitated groups (B, C, D) are taken collectively, little 
difference is noted, except in those areas where one might suspect 
more or less intensive concern. The accumulative totals suggest more 
contact was made, or tried, in most areas of communication with the 
non-rehabilitated group. 

The amount of supervision may well depend upon the personnel to serve 
the clients. When things do not go according to plan, how much time 
can be spent, and how may it be spent, in trying to make, appropriate 
contacts? This, of course, is dependent upon time and place. Table XX 
suggests more time, or help, could be needed with individuals especially 
in training, social work, and family areas. To date the average DVR 
counselor caseload has been 45.25 clients. This figure, however, was 
modified by personnel changes and rapid growth of the program after 
one year's operation. 

It is important to note the heavy concentration in employer contacts 
with Group A compared to other groups. Opportunity modifies this 
contact with the non-rehabilitated; however, the data suggests that 
perhaps more supervisory help might be profitable in employer contacts. 
This is an extremely complex area and satisfactory results are depen- 
dent upon individual employers in diverse situations. It is very 
important that the "not specially trained" employer gain an understanding 
of the client's peculiar characteristics. 



Summary 

Information from Table XX and other sources gave several factors that 
may be considered for Question Seven. The following were considered: 

(1) Several kinds of supervision are used in the rehabilitation 
process for Project clients. 

(2) Approximately half of the supervision is direct contact 
supervision. 

(3) Time, and numbers affect the supervision problem. 

( 4 ) The non-rehabilitated client receives more contacts than the 
rehabilitated client. 

(5) More supervisory time was needed in employer and training 
contacts. 
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(C) IIow can the work of vocational rehabilitation be evaluated con - 
sidering this project sample and dual agency operation? 

The above question relates to several observations already made. The 
functioning of staff personnel, for instance, was discussed in Ques- 
tions One and Two. The discussion here centers on the broad area 
of administration and organizational procedures found to exist in 
this project. Operating procedures can affect the functioning of 
the staff, and it may be enlightening -to study some of the factors 
that were evidenced in this program between two agencies (Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the Portland School District). 

The Project 1681 relationship was new to the Portland School District 
(PSD) and to the state of Oregon. The Eugene School District, Eugene, 
Oregon, and PSD had concurrent Projects, with Eugene pioneering a 
continuance program in 1967 (Sec RD 1493-SD' listed in bibliography). 

Recently, DVR had prepared a Cooperative Programs Handbook (1967) for 
counselors and supervisors. This manual indicates some of the concerns 
in operating procedures of "dual-agency 11 agreements. 

This project has had the advantage of observing the general organiza- 
tional pattern within the state of Oregon and, specifically, such 
operations as they exist locally. Additional observations were made in 
school districts outside the Portland School District. To give possible 
programs a wide perspective and to compare several kinds of organiza- 
tions, this project was afforded information gathered from the following 
sources : 

Eugene, Oregon Vocational Project 
Tacoma, Washington Vocational Project 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Vocational Project 
Phoenix, Arizona, school program for educable retarded 
Tucson, Arizona, school program for the educable retarded 
Consultation from Oakland, California Vocational Project 
Council for Exceptional Children National Convention 
American Association for Mental Deficiency National Convention 
National Association for Retarded Children National Convention 
University of Oregon Research & Training Center Workshops 
California State College Rehabilitation Symposium 
Abilene, Texas, school program for the educable retarded 
Austin, Texas, school program for the educable retarded 

Members of the project staff attended statewide meetings concerned 
with rehabilitation and have participated with a number of interested 
groups including the newly formed Governor* s Committee of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

The overall participation has given this project a perspective elicited 
from the State Department of Education, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, school district and university personnel, association 
representatives, field workers, and a host of persons directly related 
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to rehabilitation concerns for the retarded. When this information 
was gathered and coupled with what is known about a local organization, 
such as the Portland School District, some general impressions were 
made and related to the following discussions. 

Comunications - The processes of DVR are foreign to many school 
districts, as are special education programs to DVR. There appears 
to be a communication gap among several agencies. For many school 
districts, there is concern in regard to 'What is happening to a client" 
after he is referred to DVR. This problem was made known from several 
sources and is a genuine concern to both parties, such as a school 
district and DVR. 

It was noted that where close harmony existed between DVR and another 
agency such as a school district, the physical offices were together 
or in close proximity. Advantages of this arrangement included the 
opportunity for frequent verbal interchange among DVR counselors and 
school coordinators and easy access to school records. Information 
could then be given teachers through the school coordinator- -a routine 
matter in relation to the overall pattern of their work. This commun- 
ication was supplemented by visits, meetings, and orientations through- 
out the school year. 

Disadvantages were that the DVR counselors were away from their central 
offices which made some communication difficult. The trend with DVR, 
however, has been away from centralization in school-DVR programs. 

While more costly, perhaps, it is felt an’ advantage is gained bv 
"being on the scene." 

Operational - DVR, in Oregon, has experienced rapid growth in the last 
decade. Programs for the mentally retarded are comparatively new with 
the department and reflect much of the new emphasis of recent times. 

The rehabilitation plan" is the basic DVR system used in working with 
clients and is similar throughout the nation with some minor local 
variances* The plan ' system with this project is supported by this 
district because it appears well organized, pertinent, and has the 
advantage of focusing attention on the client while keeping a well- 
ordered record as to plans and direction «of the individual* The work- 
experience phase of the school program may benefit by such’ a process* 
There are, however, some concerns that might be stated* 

Statewide and nationwide there was a tendency to judge client develop- 
ment by movement, and this notion is reinforced by the easy application 
of statistics. While it is recognized that few handicapping conditions 
present an ordered pattern of rehabilitation, it seems inappropriate 
to estimate program value in terms of specific movement and category 
without some kind of explanatory description* The very nature of 
retardation dictates rather unique processes ^ith regard to work poten- 
tial and rehabilitative efforts, and may not be in accord with past 
established documentation or evaluation— a factor .also noted in the 
Minneapolis Vocational Project (1965, p. 127.). 
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As noted in Question Three (and Table XIX) , many efforts in behalf of 
a client received little recognition other than a categorical "non- 
rehabilitated," However, several things that happened did result in 
an appropriate situation for many clients. Because these efforts 
could not be easily verified and documented counselors and DVR would 
not receive as much credit as they should. Even where verification 
was quite possible, the time and effort, and in some cases, costs, did 
not seem particularly worthwhile • 

Also, the "movement'* concern is rather unique x*ith the retarded client. 
Table V, for instance, suggests the typical client may need long 
rehabilitation efforts, a fact which will not produce rapid movement. 

If early referral from schools becomes necessary, or desirable (See 
Table III), this will tend to increase the "time" factor. The reporting 
and documentation procedures should make ample allowances for the 
tendencies of educable retarded clients who require increased time and 
services regardless of a specific category. 

Organizational - While several of the above points may allude to 
organizational problems as well as operational, some specific organi- 
zational characteristics need to be noted. Most would agree the two 
factors are difficult to separate. 

Many school district-DVR programs will be continuing in "third party" 
agreement. Funds, in this case, will be handled through DVR as 
specified in PL 89-333. This kind of funding has proved successful 
in several areas of Oregon as well as the nation. One innovation, 
within possible school-DVR agreements, seems to be worth noting— 
that of a coordinating committee. 

The Eastmont (East Multnomah County, Oregon) Project has pioneered 
a committee arrangement that consists of school and DVR personnel who 
act as a "board" for the total project. While the participating 
members of the coordination committee are selected by their respective 
agencies, they function together in the selection of personnel and 
assist in the resolution of problems which may arise in the operation 
of the program. This structure has the advantage of keeping the lines 
of communication open and makes possible many agreements not otherwise 
possible. 

The referral system was discussed in Part II of this guide and described 
as one in which referrals would come to the project from teachers and 
school work counselors. It would seem that referrals need more involve- 
ment by the project staff if greater vocational potentials are to be 
realized . 

If staff ings could be made of entire classes with the teacher, school 
work coordinator, and the DVR counselors early in the school year, 
"plans" and "directions" could be made that would benefit students on 
a longitudinal basis. For instance, work experiences might be carried 
over through summer months and, once agreements are made, a cooperative 
plan would be fixed by those most directly involved in the vocational 
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effort and communicative efforts would be more direct. 

In all, many characteristics of one agency or the other need to be 
investigated with regard to communication and rapport building. For 
instance, authorization of funds, work schedules, vacation times, 
billings, etc. will need clarification if any program of this nature 
is to be carried on smoothly. It is evident that perceptive and 
knowledgeable personnel in the last analysis was the most crucial 
factor of a rehabilitation program such as Project 1681. 

Personnel - This project, particularly in its beginning, had difficulty 
in finding rehabilitation counselors to serve this program. Salary, 
time, and qualifications all had influence on this problem. The Port- 
land School District and DVR have insisted upon college graduates for 
rehabilitation work, preferably with some background in retardation 
for this program. Since one of the limiting handicaps in rehabilitation 
is retardation, it is hoped that universities will provide, or continue 
to provide, work in this area. Conversely, school personnel working 
in vocational areas with the retarded, such as coordinators, should 
have some knowledge of vocational and/or rehabilitation information. 

Such a combination could help the total program immeasurably. 

Rehabilitation personnel are usually well versed in evaluation tech- 
niques, although some problem exists in interpretation of "aptitude" 
tests, especially where a re-testing situation exists, and the differ- 
ences found between the WISC and WAIS intelligence scores. Evaluative 
information can come to the counselor from various sources and is put 
to use in working with the client. A problem exists, however, in that 
little time could be spent in giving or putting work evaluation into 
the teacher * s hands. In some respects, the DVR counselor could be of 
more service if he were allowed, by time, to interpret and reinforce 
vocational evaluative information where it might be used most appro- 
priately; either in the classroom or training station. 



Summary 

Previous questions have, in part, discussed the work of the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor. Additional information was gathered from other 
described sources. Together, a listing of evaluative characteristics 
seem to emerge in this environmental setting. The following will be 
discussed later with other information in the Recommendation Section. 

(1) Some guidelines have been made within the area (Oregon) and 
framework of school-DVR programs for which the rehabilitation 
counselor will have a prime responsibility for interpretation 
and function. 

(2) Guidelines and operation will be variable depending upon the 
environmental setting, and DVR (and DVR counselors) and school 
districts (and staff) will need to modify some of the charac- 
teristics of their agencies. 
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(3) The work of the rVR counselor Is facilitated by close proximity 
to his client's records and sources of information. 

(4) Close proximity of dual agency rehabilitation programs increases 
communications • 

(5) The DVR counselor can close the communication "gap” by assuming 
a leadership role in vocational concerns for the retarded, 

and the school district should provide for this kind of 
opportunity* 

(6) For a rehabilitation program to function, each agency may need 
to modify areas of its organization in order that the program 
can function better. 

(7) Agencies dealing with mental retardation must continually re- 
assess evaluative procedures in rehabilitation efforts which 
might affect the working environment of counselors and those 
concerned with vocational programs* 

(8) School districts need to continually evaluate counseling 
techniques in vocational programs for the retarded* 

(9) New and innovative means will be needed to help clients of 
poor vocational potential* 

(10) A coordinating committee can help nu the functioning between 
two agencies operate more smoothly* 

(3.1) School counselors and DVR counselors need a strong orientation 
in the areas of the retarded and vocational characteristics 
as they might relate to them* 



(9) What were the characteristics of the client samples? 



The characteristics of the client referrals to Project 1681 have been 
reported elsewhere in some respects. Table IX, for example, suggested 
many instances in which socially oriented problems might be found. 
Also, the discussion in Question Five indicated the possibility of 
medical problems for many of the clients. In Question Nine, however, 
an attempt was made to indicate specific distinctions of clients in 
regard to several attributes . Such data could include many character** 
istics and many have been reported by other studies. It is true, 
however, that programs and environment seem to modify characteristics 
from place to place; therefore, the following information is felt to 
be pertinent to this study. 

Identifying data was taken from the intake information on each 
client. Each special education student in the school district has 
had a Weshslcr Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) administered by 
a school psychometrist. Each test was reviewed by the Psychology 
Department head, a psychologist at Ph.D. level. Individual cases were 
periodically reviewed and/or retested throughout the school years. 
Confidence was placed in this information. 



Table XXI - WISC I.Q. Information for Project Clients 



MEANS 



WISC 




Female 


Male 


Totals 


FS 




69.8 


66.6 


68.1 


VS 




69.8 


68.2 


69.0 


PS 




73.5 


71.6 


72.6 


N 


m 


88 


95 


183 



The information from Table XXI was further divided. Table XI showed 
69 client cases closed as rehabilitated and 66 cases not rehabilitated. 
The I.Q. scores of these persons were examined. 



Table XXII - Comparison of WISC I.Q. Scores of Rehabilitated and 

Non-Rehabilitated Closed Cases 



MEANS 



WISC 


Male 


Female 


Totals 




R. 


NR 


R. 


NR 


R. 


NR 


FS 


69.9 


65.0 


67.5 


69.0 


69.0 


67.4 


VS 


70.5 


68.1 


70.5 


67.6 


70.5 


67.8 


PS 


75.1 


63.8 


77.1 


71.7 


75.8 


70.0 


N 


33 


31 


20 


34 


53 


65 



Excluded in the above figures of the rehabilitated group are fifteen 
sheltered workshop employees. The workshop employees had respective 
WISC I.Q. scores of Full Scale - 58.9, Verbal Scale - 63.4, and Per- 
formance Scale ■* 64.8. 

The mean differences between Totals of Rehabilitated and Non-Rehabili- 
tated groups in Table XXII were statistically significant for VS and 
PS on a standard t- test at the .01 level (Garrett, 1965, pp. 213-216). 

It may be that the lower functioning level diminishes the chances to 
relate to work situations, or training in community situations. If 
this factor is compounded by social and/or aptitude problems, it may 
mean a longer time period to relate a higher vocational maturity. 

The significance, however, has small practical value. 

Of the first 183 clients in Project 1681, 31.1% had birthplaces other 
than the state of Oregon. The approximate figures for the whole 
school district were not available; however, the percentage does 
seem high. It does suggest a type of mobility has taken place with 3 
number of the client population. No estimate was made of length of 
time within the school district area, however. 

Information on 171 clients, who had siblings in the family, and on 
whom data was available, indicates 53.8% were either first or last 
bom. No data was available, however, if other retardates were members 
of the family. Approximately 40.7% of the clients did not have both 
parents in the family, suggesting incidents of divorce, death, and 
parental movement. 

In an effort to further evaluate the clients, a practice was set up 
by the DVR counselors in which Youth Opportunity Commission, a 
division of the U.S. Employment Service, was utilized. The YOC 
administered th'. General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) to most of the 
project's clients, and others which were requested by teachers. GATB 
scores purported to give estimates of 'Wrk aptitudes" and were developed 
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by the U,S. Department of Labor for counseling and guidance in em- 
ployment matters (Cronbach, I960), 

Many project clients that were referred to Goodwill Industries for 
evaluation were also given test batteries. These batteries included 
the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Abilities, Crawford Dexterity Test, 
Minnesota Clerical, Minnesota Paper Form Board, and Purdue Pegboard. 

Each of these tests purported to measure some relationship to vocational 
potential , 

In all cases, with the above mentioned tests, the means of client samples 
and/or district EMR student samples indicated a statistical signifi- 
cance of low performance (as measured by chi-square, Garrett, 1964, 
pp, 253-265), If it can be assumed the reliability of these measure- 
ments were sufficient for EMR samples, the results suggest an important 
deficiency in motor performance and perceptual abilities of clients 
so tested; however, there is reason to suspect the confidence that 
might be placed in some of these measurements and is further discussed 
in Question Ten, 

In an effort to investigate the prevalence and degree of "aptitude” 
deficits, an examination was undertaken into the performance-perceptual 
characteristics of clients and EMR students in the district at selected 
levels. Only one test, of those mentioned, met the standards felt 
needed for confidence— the GATB. 

The MacQuarrie test correlates too closely to intelligence scores, 
especially subtests copying, blocks, and location. The tracing subtest, 
displays difficulty in scoring and tests of homogeneity are signifi- 
cant (Plue, 1967). The MacQuarrie, Minnesota Clerics test, and others 
mentioned were selected in the GATB development and we^e included, but 
modified, as a factor in work aptitudes. . The available GATB scores 
of clients are shown in Table XXIII and lists the means of those who 
were grouped as rehabilitated and those who were not. The table is in 
terms of standard scores with a norm of 100, SD of 20, and a chrono- 
logical age mesn of 18.78 years. Incomplete GATB scores were available 
for 55 closed cases. 



Table XXIII - GATB Mean Scores of Project 1681 Sample 







G 


V 


N 


S 


Q 


P 


K 


F 


M 


Rehab. 


N 


27 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


28 


28 


28 




M 


72.44 


74.96 


71.68 


82.04 


92.40 


91.40 


93.42 


85.46 


96.92 


Non- 


N 


27 


19 


19 


22 . 


21 


22 


27 


27 


27 


Rehab. 


M 


63.44 


73.21 


69.89 


74.90 


86.04 


81.72 


79.62 


72.77 


78.33 


Totals 


N 


54 


44 


44 


47 


46 


47 


55 


55 


55 




M 


70.44 


74,20 


70.91 


78.70 


89.50 


86.87 


86.65 


79.24 


87.80 


Range 






















for totals 


55-87 


61-90 


48-100 58-104 59-115 


48-127 


31-132 


1-140 


5-146 



The GATB scores in Table XXIII indicate a generally low functioning 
in all areas , but a large variance of scores* This agrees with other 
studies using the GATB on retarded samples, notably Tizard (1950). 

The G, V, N, and S scores might be as expected considering the rela- 
tively high correlation of thses scores with intelligence. The P 
(form perception), Q (clerical perception), K (motor speed and coor- 
dination) , F (finger dexterity) , and M (manual dexterity) could be 
areas of functioning where agencies working toward vocational potential 
might be concerned. 

It should be noted that mean differences are shown in Table XXIII 
between the rehabilitated and non-rehabilitated groups. These dif- 
ferences were statistically significant at the .01 level (Tate, 1955, 
p. 433) for subtests scores S, P, Q, K„ F, and M. This information 
suggests a validity for the measurement; however, the numbers are too 
small to place full confidence in the results. Using the same sample 
of N ** 55, however, a determination can be made of successful GATB 
scores, where "successful" is determined by achieving at least one 
Occupational Aptitude Pattern (GATB Manual, 1965) against rehabilitated 
and non-rehabilitated clients. The results of this tabulation were 
similar to Table XXIII. 
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Table XXIV - Comparison of Rehabilitated and Non-Rehabilitated 
Clients* GATB scores and Success in Employment 



GATB Employment 



Successful 


Un-successful 


Rehabilitated 


Non-rehabilitated 


Hale 


12 


18 


14 


16 


Female 


11 


14 


14 


11 


Totals 


23 


32 


28 


27 



The possibility of the GATB, with EMR sample, should receive more study 
in the field of prediction and validity. It would seem the data of this 
sample, while tenuous, could give some confidence in the GATB use. 

In an effort to explain the prevalence of the apparent performance 
deficit, and to investigate the nature of this deficit, a large study 
was made cf t^e ninth and tenth grade EKF students of the school dis- 
trict using the GATB subtests of P, Q, K, F, and M as criterion measures. 
The classes were divided into three groups, randomly assigned and 
controlled for similarity (no vision difficulty or physical disability 
of upper extremities), . The division gave numbers of 206 with groupings 
of A » 67, B - 66, and C * 73. WISC I.Q.'s of FS, PS, and VS, and 
chronological age data gave no statistically significant differences 
below the .10 level (Tate, 1955, pp. 298-302 and Garrett, 1958, p. 225) 
among groups. Tests of homogeneity were non-significant (Tate, 1955, 
p. 501). In terms of 'raw scores, the results of these measurements 
are shown in Table XXV. The subjects had a mean age of 15,7 years. 



Table XXV - GATB Scores of 206 Ninth and Tenth 
Grade EMR Students 



GATB Raw Score Means 



N - Group 


K 


0 


P 


F 


M 


Totals 


67 - A 


52.00 


24.70 


35.21 


36.99 


142.34 


291.25 


66 - B 


54.77 


23.21 


34.88 


37.09 


149.03 


298.98 


73 - C 


51.77 


22.60 


34.32 


35.55 


141.37 


285.60 


Total Means 


52.81 


23.48 


34.78 


36.51 


144.14 


291.73 


SD 


10.79 


7.95 


11.80 


10.10 


21.38 


46.89 


Interpolated 
raw score norms 


69.58 


40.08 


58.92 


54.41 


171.81 


375.32 



Table XXV data indicates the sample means were at least one standard 
deviation below the norms for each subtest. Evidently the deficit is 
prevalent in the younger years, generally, and is not overcome by 
maturation; however, aging appears to have some effect. 

In order to determine if it was possible to overcome the apparent 
deficit in the N a 206 population, a series of manipulative exercises 
were given to selected groups for different time periods. Group A 
was controlled for twelve weeks. Group B was treated for six weeks 
and controlled for six weeks, and Group C treated for twelve weeks. 

The treatments consisted of sorting, placing, matching, and manipula- 
tive activities for an average of forty- two minutes daily. The three 
groups were analyzed by covariance (Garrett, 1958, pp. 295-303) and 
several significant findings were made with regard to the work aptitude 
performance characteristics using the GATB as criterion measures (Plue, 
1967) . 

While a "practice effect" was noted, the treatment scores developed 
far beyond this aspect. The practice effect was most noticable in 
the M subtest. The score totals indicated a relationship between 
treatments and criterion measures. 



Figure Six - Comparison of Groups A-B-C Adjustment 
Means to Total GATB (P, Q, K, F, M) Measurements 




Q m A Group 
0 ■» B Group 
X “ C Groiip 



According to Figure Six, the longer the treatments were in force 
(Group C) a significant different in criterion measure was found* After 
treatments were made (Group B), the subjects gave evidence of retaining 
some portions of the treatment effects. A "practice” effect was noticed 
(Group A) but tended to "flatten" out after a period of time and this 
factor was consistent with other preliminary findings. (U.S. Department 
of Labor, Occupation Test Manual, July-December, 1966, p. 29) 

Retest reliabilities ranged from .86 to .94 and split half reliabilities, 
where appropriate (Q), ranged from .95 to .96, but may have been 
spuriously high because of the speeded factor in the subtest Q. Mea- 
sures of homogeneity, sex difference, age differences, and standard 
error resulted in no statistical significant differences or findings. 
Further, GATB scores on other similar groups resulted in similar initial 
raw scores. 
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In a breakdown of the total scores , it was determined the activity 
areas of speed, coordination, and dexterities (K, F, M) tend to be 
retained at least six weeks (a limitation of this analysis) and that 
form and clerical perceptual areas (P. Q) need tc be time reinforced 
or gains made tend to regress toward individual means. In all, the 
study suggests work of a remedial nature can be effective in many motor 
performance areas. The implications for curricula work are obvious. 

Each year the school district gives achievement tests in special educa- 
tion classes and this information was collected for each client in 
his graduating year. Information was available for 109 clients. 



Table XXVI - Achievement Means of Clients at the Time 

of Their Senior Year 



Reading Math. 

Level Level 



Language 

Level 



Total 

Achievement 



5.41 5.57 5.31 



5.45 



N « 109 (Based on California Achievement Test - Elementary Form Y) 



It was not considered pertinent to compare these scores against others. 
The data, however, have an obvious relation to vocational potential 
and help to describe the client. They also help to focus on the 
national concern of placing the retarded in vocational situations. As 
measured by the above table,. the project might expect an approximate 
fifth grade academic level of its referrals in reading, mathematics, 
and language. 

Other kinds of objective measures were difficult to administer. There 
appears little that this project could use with any degree of confidence 
in the nature of objective testings in the social-emotional areas. 

There was, however, some observational information available. 

While in school, observations were made of clients as to their attitude 
toward school. This took the form of recorded writing in year-end 
reports for all students in special classes. Also, written information 
of a like nature was made of each person's "attitude" as a client of 
this project toward vocational training and/or work. While this infor- 
mation may be subjective judgments, it represents the observation of ^ 
trained personnel and may be thought of as a type of client "nature. 

If "attitude" is defined as a behavior toward environment in that it 
displays a manner of acting, feeling, or thinking that shows one s 
disposition, a tabulation can be made of "attitude" estimates. The 
results of such estimates are shown in Table XXVII* Phi coefficients 
(Garrett, 1958, pp. 388-391) for (1) Rehabilitated clients were 
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Table XXVII - Estimates of Client’s "Attitudes” 





In School 
Good Poor 

1 - Rehabilitated Clients (Closed) 


As Project Client 
Good Poor N 


Male 


20 


13 


28 


5 


33 


Female 


16 


9 


22 


3 


25 




2 - 


Non-rehabilitated Clients (Closed) 






Male 


8 


14 


9 


13 


22 


Female 


16 


17 


18 


15 


33 



estimated at r » .276, while (2) Non-rehabilitated clients were esti- 
mated at r ** .0546. Wien Table XXVII is reviewed, this data tentatively 
suggests "attitude" in school is likely to carry over into the voca- 
tional program and gives a slight indication that some clients, parti- 
cularly the rehabilitated group, tend to have more favorable "attitudes'* 
toward work situations. This data, however, may be quite limited. 



Summary 



To help summarize the concerns of Question Nine, information was 
utilized from previous data. Tables XXI to XXVII and Figure Six 
helped localize specific characteristics that were felt to be per- 
tinent. The following list was considered: 

(1) WISC I.Q. information for clients appeared similar to that of 
special education students of the district. 

(2) With this sample, a statistical difference was suggested between 
Rehabilitated and Non-rehabilitated clients in WISC I.Q.'s. 

(3) Rehabilitated clients had generally higher WISC I.Q.’s in 
verbal scores and performance scores, while, as a group, 
sheltered workshop employees had much lower I*Q, scores. 

(4) Approximately 30% of the project clients had birthplaces 
outside of Oregon. 

(5) Approximately 50% of the project clients were first or last 
bom in their respective families. 

(6) Approximately 40% of the project clients did not have both 
natural parents in their family. 
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(7) Many aptitude and vocational tests appear inappropriate for 
use in retarded samples. 

(8) The General Aptitude Test Battery, in general, gives indication 
of being an appropriate instrument for measurement of basic 
work aptitudes in this retarded sample. 

(9) As measured by the GATB, the client and selected samples 
were deficient in defining motor and perceptual work apti- 
tudes. 

(10) There are indications that some work aptitudes may be remediated 
to provide better functioning. 

(11) The project clients usually attain an academic achievement 
level of approximately 5.5. 

(12) There appears to be a close relation to "attitudes” in 
school and success in vocational situations. 
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(10) What does the Goodwill laboratory evaluation tell us about a 
client that cannot be determined by the school? 

As mentioned in Part I, Goodwill Industries received a companion 
project, RD-1736, that worked in conjunction with the present project, 
RD-1736 established an evaluation unit and training situations 
(work adjustment training "WAT" and on-the-job training "OJT") for 
use of clients in this project. The Pinal Report (1968) is available 
and was used for informational purposes in discussing the above 
question, 

A paramount consideration of the present project concerned itself 
with the development of "realistic pre-work evaluation of a large 
number of handicapped students." This consideration was felt pertinent 
to the vocational well-being of the school district EMR population. 

Because of the nature of the Portland School District's Special 
Education program, described in Part I with emphasis on the work- 
experience program, it was estimated about 507. of the clients referred 
to this project would be evaluated and/or receive further training 
at Goodwill Industries. RD-1736 (1968, pp. 24-30) reports 78 clients 
were referred, or 46%. This project concurs with those figures, except 
that since the time of issue, three new clients were referred, or 43.3% 
of the totals (N ** 187) from Table XI. For the sake of clarity, how- 
ever, the N m 78, as reported in RD-1736, will be used as the represen- 
tative sample for informational and comparative purposes. 

As indicated in RD-1736 (1968, pp. 7-9), the present project referred 
clients to Goodwill Industries for evaluation. In some cases, training 
was the main interest, but the vast majority of initial referrals were 
for the purpose of evaluation. The number of referrals fluctuated 
throughout the course of this demonstration. 



Figure Seven - Number of Referrals to Goodwill Evaluation 

at Six Month Intervals 



Number of Goodwill referrals 
% of Project totals for 6 mo. period 
Clients accepted during 6 mo. period 
% of cumulative totals for Project 



@6mo. 


12 mo. 


18 mo. 


24 mo. 


30 mo. 36 mo. 


22 


27 


7 


7 


10 


5 “ 78 


55.0 


58.7 


29.2 


43.7 


34.5 


5.6 


40 


46 


24 


16 


29 


32 - 187 


21.4 


45.7 


58.8 


67.4 


82.8 100 




0 



. ~ Z of 6 mo. totals 0 * cumulative totals (project) 

X “ Z of cumulative totals + * cumulative totals (Goodwill referrals) 



The trend shown in Figure Seven indicates a declining percentage of 
referrals from the beginning time of this project. Several reasons might 
be suggested for this decline, but most important were costs and amounts 
of time involved. There is no question in the minds of this projects 
staff of the potential value of Goodwill's evaluation unit and/or 
training stations as described in RD-1736 (1968). 



For case service, funds, this project received a yearly amount totaling 
$36,000 for the 1967-68 fiscal year. From this money, the project 
financed medical examinations, some psychological therapies, evaluative 
programs (to RD-1736), training programs, and many other situations 
that might benefit the client vocationally. The present cost of 
maintaining a client at Goodwill Industries, Inc., is $9.00 per day, 
$45.00 per veek, or approximately $200.00 a month. If an evaluation 
of eight weeks is needed, followed by Work Adjustment Training or On- 
the-Job Training, which averages nineteen weeks (RD-1736, 1968, p. 35) 
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for W.A.T a simple projection would establish that thirty such clients 
in a year's time would be more than this project could appropriately 
handle under existing conditions. This could suggest a need for more 
case service funds, or a reorganization of evaluative training units. 

As of the present date, March 20, 1968, this project sponsors one client 
at a Goodwill Training Unit. There are several modifying factors that 
need to be considered in the overall picture of the intra-agency 
use. Time and costs are but two. The kind of client, value received, 
development of potentials, and other characteristics need considerations 
and further study. 

Some identifying characteristics may be pertinent to the referrals to 
Goodwill. For comparative purposes, data was taken from information 
previously reported and from RD-1736 (1968, p. 24). 



Table XXVIII - Comparison of Goodwill Referrals to 



Project Totals 


in WISC IQ 


Scores 








WISC 






Verbal 


Performance 


Full Scale 


Goodwill Evaluees (N 3 78) 


68.99 


69.51 


66.39 


Other clients (N 3 105) 


70.7 


73.4 


68.9 


Project 1681 Totals (N 3 183) 


69.0 


72.6 


68.1 



Table XXVIII indicates those referred to Goodwill had WISC IQ scores 
that were somewhat lower than those that were not referred. The largest 
difference was in WISC Performance Scale scores of 3.9 WISC IQ points. 

The referrals, if compared to those figures in Table XXII, will display 
greater differences in PS scores. The differences are rather small to 
attach meaning on individual cases. We cannot say, for instance, a 
PS score of 72 will be a success and a score of 68 will not. If, however, 
lower scores reflect a deficit in ‘'aptitudes'* and/or social progress, 
more could be made of this factor. The correlation between these scores 
and "aptitudes" have been reported as low, but positive (see Question 
Nine). The relationship is still in the research stage. 

Extracted from Tables VI and X were estimates of vocational ratings 
and socioeconomic statuses of Goodwill referrals. Sixty-one Goodwill 
referrals, rated in Table VI, were estimated to have a good vocational 
prognosis. This figure represents 11% of the totals rated. Thirty- 
five clients had a fair estimated prognosis, or 40% of the totals rated, 
while seventeen clients had a poor estimated prognosis, or 65% of 
the totals rated in this category. Of 75 Goodwill referrals rated 
High, Middle, or Low, as in Table X, 3 * High, 44 3 Middle, and 
28 * Low ratings. These figures compare similarly to the totals of. 
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the general client population as reported in Table X. 

The evaluation unit of RD-1736 was divided into two divisions— prevoca 
tional and job evaluation tryouts. This project concurs with PR 1736 
(1968, p. 39) that many standardized tests are valueless with the EMR 
of this sample. Resulting scores hardly meet the assumptions of homo- 
geneity of homoscedisticity with this EMR sample. It would be diffi- 
cult to interpret the meaning of scores, except to say, when compared 
to norms, these clients were low as the following diagrams indicate. 
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Figure Eight - Diagrams of Various Test Results Given to 
Goodwill Evaluees in Numbers in Four Quartiles 

Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test 



25 




M - 21 # 25* 




MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abilities 

N « 51 



Tracing 



Tapping 



Dotting 



Copying 



N 



50 

40 






; EMC 






N 



N 



N 
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N = 49 
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N = 50 
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A chi-square (corrected by N/100 for X^%, Garrett, 1960, p. 262) was 
made on each of the above to test the divergence of observed results 
from those expected on the hypothesis of a normal distribution. As 
might be expected, all tests were statistically significant beyond the 
.01 level, which confirms the samples tested were deficient in many 
work aptitudes if the test criteria are valid estimates. Each of the 
above has reliability and correlation problems with mentally retarded 
samples (Super, 1949, Anastasi, 1957, Cronbach, 1960). A more 
fruitful approach to the aptitude test performance estimate would seem 
to come from the use of the aforementioned GATB (see Question Nine) . 

In the prevocational unit of the evaluation laboratory, some success 
was evidenced through the development of work sample tasks that 
simulated actual work required on various jobs. Accordingly, greater 
reliance was placed on these tasks to make evaluations (RD-1736, 

1968, p. 40). A problem existed, however, in that these tasks, at 
present, dc not present a clear-cut meaning for vocational planning. 

We would not know, for instance, whether a rating of ‘'poor” in Hail 
Sorting is a function of achievement (reading), dexterity, perception, 
intelligence, or combination of these, or for that matter some other 
force. As demonstrated in another program (Plue, 1967), it may be 
that "work-task” activity might be more valuable as a curriculum tool 
than a diagnostic one. At any rate, the whole area appears to be one 
in which more research needs to be made. 

The latter part of the evaluation unit at Goodwill, consisted of on-the- 
job tryouts, in several shops, usually, of one week duration. Inter- 
spersed with this work evaluation were group counseling sessions 
throughout the time spent in this unit. Such counseling was also 
maintained in training areas of WAT and OJT. Periodic staff ings were 
held among project counselors and the evaluation staff on each of the 
referred clients. 

This type of evaluation, in various shops, seemed to have more value 
to this project than other kinds mentioned. As mentioned in RD-1736 
(1968, pp. 14-15), communications tended to_be mo re mean ingful in 
staffing situations than when only narrative reports were made. The 
total vocational situation could be better brought into focus and plans 
could be made with more purpose behind them. Written narrative 
reports gave some added information that was useful. 

From the standpoint of work-training-stations, data was collected to 
indicate the "kinds" of work training situations used of Goodwill 
client referrals. Of seventy-eight so-referred clients, it was found 
that most had more than one experience, but differences were noted in 
variety. Table XXIX indicates the placements of Goodwill referrals at 
various stages of their progress. 
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Table XXIX - Instances of Work Experiences at Various Levels 
for 78 Project Goodwill Referrals 



A In- school Work Experience 

1 - Cafeteria 75 

2 — Office messenger 21 

3 - Janitorial aide 18 

4 - Teacher aide 13 

5 - Library aide 7 

6 - Laundry (PE) 6 

7 - Gymnasium helper 4 

8 - Woodshop helper 2 

9 - Others 5 

Total experiences 151 

Mean 1,93 

B Out-of-School Work Experience 

1 - Dishwasher-busboy -waitress 32 

2 - Nurses aide 23 

3 - Janitorial aide 15 

4 - Teacher’s aide 13 

5 - Office helper 9 

6 - Dental assistant 5 

7 - Laboratory assistant 4 

8 - Hospital . escort 4 

9 - Laundry 2 

10 - Others 7 

Total experiences 114 

Mean 1,46 

C Goodwill Work/Training Experiences 

1 - Ca :e' eria 27 

2 - Contract shop 23 

3 - Print shop 16 

4 - Janitorial 14 

5 - Woodworking 13 

6 - Miscellaneous * 13 

7 - Sewing 12 

8 - Shoe repair 11 

9 - Metal shop 10 

10 - Upholstery shop 10 

11 - Laundry 9 

12 - Small appliance repair 8 

13 - Sales 7 

14 - Materials handling 7 
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15 - Dock 

16 - Others 



5 

33 



Total experiences 
Mean 



218 



2.79 



The work experiences cannot be directly compared because at the school 
levels the experiences are for longer periods of time, and those at 
Goodwill were usually one-week tryouts. However, it is important to 
note the latter offered a greater variety of situations, and probably, 
carried more intensive supervision. Without doubt, the evaluation- 
training units had the advantage of experience variety. It is worthy 
to note, too, that cafeteria-food service experiences were utilized 
more than any other in all three situations. Of those referred to 
Goodwill, N e 78, many clients received food related experiences at 
three levels. 

As previously reported, this project felt that the verbal communica- 
tions in client staffings were the most beneficial kind for vocational 
planning, however, written reports were used to verify, consolidate, 
and communicate with others the general plan and direction for each 
client. As noted in Question One, this kind of information became 
part of each plan and was also used for reporting to teachers and school 
work coordinators. The question might be asked if these reports, the 
school's file, in which pertinent information is added to the project 
file, and those of RD-1736 added sufficiently to known information. 

Would this project gain from project RD-1736 evaluations? 

To help estimate this concern, the project ED-1736 referral's school 
records (including school coordinator reports) and Goodwill evaluations 
were examined for content on fifteen characteristics. The results of 
this tabulation are shown in Table XXX. 



Table XXX - Characteristics of Information Reported on 78 
Goodwill Referrals from School Files and Goodwill Evaluations 







School Files 
Yes Ho 


Goodwill 

Yes 


Evaluations 

No 


(1) 


Characteristic 
A developmental history 


(percentage 

7. 

66.7 33.3 


of times reported) 
0 100 


(2) 


Psychological data 


100 


0 


34.6 


65.4 


(3) 


Estimate of achievement 


75.6 


24.4 


67.9 


32.1 


(4) 


Estimate of aptitudes 


10.3 


89.7 


97.4 


2.6 


(5) 


Estimate of attitudes 


96.1 


3.9 


96.1 


3.9 


(6) 


Estimate of work done 


74.4 


25.6 


94.8 


5.2 


(7) 


Quality of work 


23.1 


76.9 


96.1 


3.9 


(8) 


Quantity of work 


8.9 


91.1 


93.6 


6.4 


(9) 


Endurance for work 


29.5 


70.5 


75.6 


24.4 


(10) 


Attention span 


55.1 


44.9 


78.2 


21.8 


(11) 


Following instructions 


44.9 


55.1 


80.8 


19.2 


(12) 


Accuracy of work 


30.8 


69.2 


79.5 


20.5 


(13) 


Distractibility 


39.7 


60.3 


76.9 


23.1 


(14) 


Attention to supervision 


53.8 


46.2 


82.1 


17.9 


05) 


Motivation to work 


30.8 


69.2 


78.2 


21.8 



Table XXX indicates several differences in the reporting of information. 
Two characteristics in school files are reported over 90%, while 
five characteristics are over 90% from RD-1736. This table suggests 
new information is gained from the evaluations. The results might also 
suggest the school records could be more informative. 

If the recorded information is to be of value to those concerned with 
client overall work potential, some statements need to be made with 
regard to factors that might benefit the client and counselor alike. 
Reasonable assumptions are that value statements, aspects of the job, 
client interpersonnel relations, personal aspects related to the job, 
and recommendations could give information that would help in planning 
for vocational potential. In an effort to make an estimate of these 
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factors in report writing of school and RD-1736 files, inspection was 
made of the reports of described evaluees, N ■ 78. 



Table XXXI - Estimates of Several Factors Concerning 78 Goodwill 
Referrals from School and Goodwill Reports 



School Goodwill 

Yes No Yes No 

(percent of time reported) 



(1) Statements of Value (Concerning 

work tryout and to S's potential) 84.627. 15.387. 

(2) Aspects of Job Discussed (Concern- 
ing specifics of job that may or 
may not work well and why they did 

or did not.) 7.69% 92.31% 

(3) Interpersonal Relations Discussed 

(Co-worker - supervisor relation- 
ships) 91.03% 8,97% 



(4) Personal Aspects to Job Discussed. 

(Relationship of S to job and 
characteristics of his personality 

to it) 10.25% 89.75% 

(5) Recommendations ma,de 93.59% 6.31% 



94 11% 5.89% 



36.76% 63.24% 



80.88% 19.12% 



88.23% 11.77% 
86.76% 13.24% 



Table XXXI reveals several aspects of the evaluation that need explana- 
tion. It is surprising that value statements, #1, are made without 
the benefit of knowing, or suggesting the aspects of the job evaluated. 
The school evaluations appear particularly deficient in relating those 
specifics that clarify what "parts” of a job may be crucial, and a 
student's personal relationship to the work at hand. Little, seemingly 
is said about the worker's motivation to the job. 

The evaluations from Goodwill appear more complete, generally, but 
still are not ideal in furnishing the desired information. The data 
from Table XXXI suggest approximately 12% to 20%, or 10 to 15 clients, 
did not obtain the very factors from the evaluation that might be 
needed to plan vocationally. 



Summary 

Information gathered for Question Ten indicates the- following: 



(1) The evaluation unit was seen as potentially beneficial to 
help establish vocational plans. 



(2) Host standard tests are invalid with this sample, 

(3) The cob.ts of evaluation and/or training are increasing. 

(4) Goodwill represents the best available training work stations 
for many of the project referrals, and has a large variety of 
stations, 

(5) More study is needed for the best use of work sample tasks, 

(6) Communication reports of the school and the Goodwill training 
facility need to be specifically updated to included specifics 
of work stations, 

(7) More attention needs to be paid to the specific aspects of 
work and the client's relation to it. 

(8) An evaluation unit can service an important area of developing 
work potential. 
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(11) To what extent Is the chronological age of a student a determining 
factor In work assignments? 

Sometimes our expectations for the EMR student may not be appropriate 
to his capabilities. What is reasonable for the thirteen or fourteen 
year old EMR student? The sixteen or seventeen year old? General 
observation of work behavior has led the school to somewhat curtail 
the in-school phase of xrork experience during the freshman year and 
emphasize this more in the sophomore year. Of course , certain stu- 
dents at the freshman level are counseled in the in- school work 
experience program, but this tends to be an individual matter. The 
same consideration is made for juniors and seniors in the out-of-school 
work experience (pp, 6-7). A question might arise as to the maturity 
level for EMR students that might be in evidence with this project 
sample. 

In an effort to investigate some of the various constructs related 
to some maturity characteristics, data was collected on WISC IQ 
scores, chronological ages, achievement records, social adjustment, 
and work station comparisons. This information consisted of test 
scores, previously described, and estimates made by teachers and 
counselors • 

Of 135 closed project cases, a determination was made of chronological 
age to the nearest birthdate. The age x*as then compared to success 
and lack of success, based upon teacher and counselor judgments, to 
several kinds of work experience and employment. The numbers in 
each cell of Table XXXII might be different because all subjects did 
not necessarily participate in all areas or, in some Instances, 
there was a lack of clear-cut information. 
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Table XXXII - Comparison of Ages of Closed Cases to Work Assignments 





In- 


•School 


Out-of 


-School 


W.A.T. 




Project 




Work Exp. 


Work 


Exp. 


Goodwill 


Employment 


Age (yr.) 


S 


U 


S 


U 


S 


U 


S 


U 


20 














5 




19 






3 




2 




30 


5 


18 


3 




10 


5 


19 


6 


34 


24 


17 


4 


5 


48 


16 


4 


3 




5 


16 


45 


15 


23 


24 










15 


29 


18 


2 


3 










14 


9 


7 
















90 


45 


86 


48 


25 


9 


69 


34 



The age rates between the successful and unsuccessful appear to be 
move nearly equal at lower age categories in each division. The 
unsuccessful dominate at fifteen years of age or less on in-school 
work experience. This pattern typifies the results shown for out-of- 
school placements and initial employment. The unsuccessful in Project 
employment lists only those for whom follow-up information indicates 
a clearly cut unsuccessful case (see Table XII, p. 36). 

The same type of analysis was made for other variables. The Full 
Scale WISC IQ scores achievement levels, and social adjustments 
were considered in terms of percentage of cases that were successful 
or unsuccessful in work assignments. In each case, the percentage 
represents the per cent of the total of that column. 
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Table XXXIII - Comparison of Closed Client Cases WISC IQ 
Full Scale Scores, Achievement Levels, and Social Adjustment 

Ratings to Work Assignments 





In-School 


Out-of- 


•School 


Goodwill 


Proj ect 




Work Exp. 


Work 


Exp* 


W S A 


S T. 


Employment 


N =* 


90 


45 


86 


48 


25 


’9 


69 


34 




7. 


% 


7. 


7. 


7o 


7c 


7c 


7o 




S 


U 


S 


U 


S 


U 


S 


U 


WISC FS 


















70k 


40.0 


44.4 


44.4 


37.5 


62.4 


45.6 


44.8 


41.7 


60 - 69 


48.6 


44.4 


47.2 


51.1 


30.1 


mm mm 


48.3 


41.7 


59- 


11.4 


11.2 


0.4 


11.4 


7.5 


54.4 


7.9 


16.6 


Achievement 
















7.0k 


16.2 


-- 


11.8 


5.9 






10.3 


8.3 


6. 0-6. 9 


13.5 


11.8 


17.6 


5.9 


42.2 


-- 


17.2 


8.3 


5. 0-5. 9 


16.2 


5.9 


14.7 


11.8 


42.2 


30.6 


13.9 


16.7 


4. 0-4.9 


32.4 


58.9 


35.3 


52.9 


13.6 


35.2 


41.4 


41.7 


3.9- 


21.7 


23.4 


20.6 


23.4 


mm mm 


34.2 


17.2 


25.0 


Social Adjustment 














Good 


39.9 




40.0 


.... 


18.8 




37.9 


16.7 


Fair 


44.4 


31.3 


51.4 


18.8 


43.8 


42.9 


44.8 


25.0 


Poor 


16.7 


60.7 


8.6 


81.2 


37.4 


57.1 


17.3 


58.3 


(1) Work Exp. « 


Work Experience 










(2) In terms of percent of column totals. 


to the 


nearest tenth 



According to WISC IQ data, it is apparent from Table XXXIII these 
scores do not determine success. The pattern in work assignments is 
similar throughout (the percentage differences for Goodwill WAT may 
be accounted for by small numbers) the various areas. No one group 
seems to do better or worse than the other. 

The precise meaning of achievement scores is somewhat clouded. In 
percentages there appear to be more unsuccessful cases at the 4.0- 
4.9 level; however this achievement level has a higher percentage of 
the totals. If the achievement scores were a factor, one would expect 
the 3.9 level to indicate the same kind of pattern. It does not. The 
trend of these scores did not seem to differ between M S M and 
categories consistently. 
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The social adjustment information suggested a pattern in contrast to 
the others of Table XXXIII. If a client is judged to have a good, or 
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even fair, social adjustment, his chances for success in work assign- 
ments are apparently quite good. In percentages of all categories, 
the unsuccessful displayed a tendency to have poor social patterns. 

It would seem, then, two characteristics, age and social adjustment, 
have some bearing on work assignments. If the subjects, in age and 
social consciousness, are more mature, the chances for success in 
work assignments seem to be higher. A simple listing of the two 
variables, however, does not answer a complex problem. It does suggest, 
however, that agencies should be wary of some early work assignments 
and stronger efforts may be needed to overcome poor social adjustments. 

Project records were reviewed to determine what changes were in evi- 
dence that seemed to make the client more employable. The clients, 
in this case, are those who are employed whether listed as rehabili- 
tated or not (see Table XIII). Many factors seem to imply a type of 
maturity as evidenced by the ’’instances" listed in Table XXXIV. 



Table XXXIV - Instances of Changes in Any Aspect that Made a 
Project Client More Employable or Less Employable 



More Employable Instances 



(1) specific training 13 

(2) able to better understand surroundings 8 

(3) better understanding of work 7 

(4) paid better attention 4 

(5) less hyperactivity 2 

(6) more stability 2 

(7) medical control 2 

(8) more confidence in ability 2 

(9) change in appearance (includes diet) 2 

(10) better employer relationship 1 

(11) better parent support 1 

(12) more able to communicate with others 1 

(13) learned the nature of client’s abilities J[ 

N » 46 

Less Employable 

(1) family overprotective 8 

(2) family would consider only one job 8 

(3) negative response to other people 7 

(4) family moved out of state 3 

(5) negative response to minor reprimand 3 

(6) quit training to protect marriage (client felt) 2 

(7) psychotic 2 

(8) poor motivation 2 

(9) would not make appointments 1 

(10) lack organization of self 1 

(11) would not diet 1 

N « 38 



For many clients, it was difficult to specifically say one factor 
changed the vocational outlook. In other instances it was evident 
that a specific change took place. Specific training stood out above 
others for several clients; however, the listings of other factors, 
except possibly numbers 7, 9 and 13, imply more completeness in being 
able to manage one's self in the environment. The majority of factors 
imply a new found maturity was reached by many clients. 

In the second part of Table XXXIV, the factors high on the list suggest 
instances that revolve about family aspects fhat tend to make employ- 
ment less possible. It is possible that some family patterns stifle 
growth in maturity. Many of the factors listed seem to indicate an 
undesirable maturity level. 



Summary 

Estimates were made of several characteristics pertaining to maturity. 

The trend of this information suggests the following; 

(1) Aging seems to relate to more successful work assignments. 

(2) Social adjustment estimates apparently distinguish between 
successful and unsuccessful work assignments. 

(3) If one and two, above, are correct in being closely related to 
maturity, the information suggests organizational and curricula 
patterns be studied for greater emphasis within the framework 
of the total project. 

(4) WISC Full Scale scores and achievement scores do not, apparently, 
relate closely to maturity level in work assignments. 

(5) Specific factors, that seem to record changes in employa- 
bility, suggest higher level maturity characteristics. 
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Part IV - Discussion and Implication of Results 

The immediate result of Project 1681-RD was an awareness of tjhe 
possibilities of a coordinated work program. The potential of this 
program reflected the experiences and approaches that had been devel- 
oped by the school and rehabilitation. Both programs sought to increase 
the functioning of human potential, vocationally, and each brought skills, 
knowledge, and methodologies into play to meet this objective. 

The rationale among three agencies (Portland School District, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Goodwill Industries) most con- 
cerned with this project's operation and function was similar in most 
respects. The means, by which an ultimate goal was to be achieved, 

X7ere diverse, but modified in practice and thought by the influence of 
all parties. The project learned to operate in a fashion that was 
common to all, )et, unique to other settings. 

This section discusses several implications evolved from project 
services and those that might be suggested for continuing programs. 

It attempts to consider, briefly, many characteristics found to be 
inherent in this demonstration and what influences may be pertinent. 

Inasmuch as this project was operating and working with diverse people 
and situations, not all concerns could appropriately lend themselves 
to mathematical terras. Part III attempted to use some statistical 
data where it was felt such methods might enable one to better estimate 
what information was available. This data, complying with the percep- 
tions and observations of several people, tends to give a "consensus" 
of information about this project's findings. 

Project 1681 was a kind of relationship that is obviously gaining wide 
acceptance nationwide. It is a fairly safe assumption that each co- 
operative program will take on some peculiar characteristics depending 
on the environment of the local agencies and their developments at 
a given time. What is appropriate in one locale may not be in another. 

Personnel and Continuation 

Project 1681 was a successful addition to the school urogram . It 
was felt that many students benefited in a way that would have been 
difficult to achieve before the project became a function of the 
total program. Additionally, it is felt that the sections (in-school, 
out-of-school, project) of the work program are complementary and can 
function together. While all roles are not defined, nor should they 
necessarily be, each section can be of crucial importance to the 
rehabilitative effort. 

Information collected for this report, suggests a counselor (DVR) 
case load should be around thirty to forty clients . The specific 
number depends upon the amount of help die counselor will receive, 
or the type of training and experience he has obtained. 
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In terms of nwtb&^S of personnel, for continuation, a professional 
staff of five for trio Portland School District Counfrtntive Program 
would be reasonable. considering the numbers^ tinte^ social prbblcms > 
and amounts of activities affecting tile rehabilitation cffOrfc . De- 
pending upon bailable qualified personnel, this Staff cotild take tbi 
form of three DVR counselors, a social worker, and a job dsvQlopttlQrtfc 
specialist, provided four school counselors are maintaiuud by the school 
district. It would "be possible to make adjustments in the above num- 
bers dependent ca the organization and/or qualifications of staff. One 
of the DVR counselors would be a supervising counselor, and may 
carry only a partial caseload depending upon the amdririt of administra- 
tive functions. 

it. is quite evident that an unusual amount of supervision is required 
as based upon the -Project 1601 sample . Counseling arid cdmmuriications 
take much of the supervisory time; however, it is quite evident that 
work of a social nature needs more attention. Considering the general 
nature of referrals and the instances o'f social problems, it is felt, 
strongly, that more time must be devoted to those areas that can help 
the client better meet the demands placed upon him by society. Family 
relationships, "people” rapport, and a "style of life" are inherent 
in these demands, and they require time to work through acceptable 
patterns. 

In the Portland area, this project has experienced some difficulty in 
obtaining appropriate job openings . including those that might be 
termed "workshop" levels The problem is not merely the amount of job 
openings, but to find situations that fit the skills and personalities 
of the clients. A job development specialist could help satisfy this 
problem in such a way that the responsibility of the counselor would 
be kept intact. 'This school -DVR program could support such a person, 
or possibly, in conjunction with similar programs depending upon 
numbers and organization. Project 1681 has operated, in part, with 
such personnel in DVR and several benefits have resulted through this 
kind of operation. 

1L is evident that professional personnel working in this kind of 
cooperative program will need to modify some of the concepts that 
might be found elsewhere . There appears to be a tendency of personnel, 
school and DVR, to attempt to work in such a manner that may be best 
described as "do it all yourself." This kind of trend, in many 
instances, can cause a duplication of services and confusion in or- 
ganization. Personnel for a cooperative program must be the type who 
put needs of the individual client uppermost in rehabilitative plans. 
Many variables work upon the client, and it is necessary to use the 
skills of people versed in psychological and social proficiencies, 
and other pertinent disciplines if ultimate rehabilitation is to be 
found and maintained. Also, personnel working with the retarded will 
find an increasing necessity to "go to the scene of action" with most 
clients. The nature of retardation apparently includes problems in 
"time" and "space 11 orientation that makes organization, including 
scheduling appointments, transportation, etc., consistently necessary. 
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When the school curricula are specifically concerned with vocational 
learning, _ it is important that special education teachers be informed 
proficiently about the world of work; particularly those of unskilled, 
semi-skilled, or "service 1 * nature . While it is possible to say things 
about a laundry, and review general applications to this kind of work, 
for instance, few professional people realize the demands, pressure, 
and "pace" that, would be unfamiliar to most new workers; yet this is 
an employer expectation that is not generally known or demonstrated 
in many pre-vocational or "experience" work programs. 

Within the overall DVR program, workshops, such as Goodwill Industries, 
are used for training purposes. There is substantial information to 
suggest that a DVR counselor be stationed within the workshop unit . 

This person could act as a supervisory-consultant individual through 
whom specific communications can be made to DVR counselors. Also, 
an advantage could be had in familiarization of "workday" operations, 
in-service concerns, and help in peculiar kinds of supervision, including 
specific remedial problems. Such a person would be invaluable in 
staffing individual clients and could make the work- supervisory func- 
tion more appropriate to the training need. 

For the continuing project, there are tiro areas of concern that 
might increase the overall functioning of the work program. One 
concern is in the organization of DVR involvement and the other is 
in the referral system. 

It is suggested that a coordinating committee be formed as described 
in Question Eight of Fart III of this report . From a rapport stand- 
point, this committee would have every possibility of keeping commun- 
ications open at a level where operations could be instigated. It 
has been demonstrated that the joining of forces is administratively 
feasible and operationally practical. Such a program can be sustained 
without duplicating one agency* s legal duties by the others. The 
coordinating committee can help to function in the selection of per- 
sonnel, and assist in the resolution of problems which may arise in 
the operation of the program. 

It is also suggested that the combined efforts of the whole rehabili- 
tation team (teacher, school work coordinator. DVR counselor) be part 
of a referral staffing early in the school year . This would have the 
effect of enabling the continuing program to foresee many of the 
operational concerns and solidify "plans" before the fact. Also, 
stating the vocational concerns for each student could put into effect 
a better individual program through cooperative efforts. The time 
has passed when it is appropriate only to hand out referrals as the 
need arises. Many efforts can be instigated at a time where control 
and remedial functions could take effect before anyone has the right 
to expe c t competency. 



Rehabilitation Process 



The mode of operation used by DVR counselors is generally called the 



rehabilitation plan.” Those familiar with this "plan" know it as a 
series of steps from referral status to another status that could he 
described as an "outcome.” The "outcome" could be a rehabilitated 
or a non-rehabilitated status depending upon the individual client 
and the variables that affected the situation. The above description, 
while sketchy , will be recognized by educators and counselors as a 
type of case-study technique. 

Judging from recent communications, the rehabilitation plan has come 
under attack from several sources. * Upon close inspection, however, 
the concern does not appear to be so much against technique as it is 
about the degree of significance attached to parts of the "plan," 
and, perhaps, some definitions applied to the rehabilitation plan. 

Contrary to wha t might be expected, case study methodology might be of 
significant v alue to the in-school and out-of-school work experience 
phase of the ^ork program . Such a technique could go far in better 
estimating individual students before they get te the "project" 
stage. A newer "style" is implied from information gathered in this 
Project 1681 study (Note particularly Tables XIV and XXX). 

The concern of "sig nificance" attached to parts of the rehabilitation 
£lap has_some justif ication . This is particularly true if statewide 
DVR administration has a tendency, real or implied, to judge or con- 
centrate upon movement of clients from one part of the "plan" to another. 
Reasonable expectations should be anticipated with any process of this 
nature, but neither special education, nor DVR, can say what the 
expectations might be. This study suggests many client problems 
centered around time, supervision, communication, and counseling, 
none of which indicates general rapid movement. Perhaps new guide- 
lines, if necessary, may be in order if benefits must be documented. 

It is suggested that such documentation pay close attention to nature 
and data that has been collected from EMR cooperative programs and 
consideration be made to the particular setting. 

Information suggests differences between results and documentation 
in the "rehabilitation process." Some "status" operations do not 
appear appropriate for this project’s sample population. This con- 
cern has been evidenced by others (Deno, 1965, and others) and would 
appear to be firmly fixed in the minds of those responsible for it. 

Yet, it seems, each project finds the documentation of DVR wanting. 

Part of this problem may be due to unfamiliarization with the system; 
however, it must be recognized that one system cannot be all things 
to all situations, and, therefore, progress should be attempted to 



1. NARC National Convention, Portland, Oregon, 1967, American Associa- 
tion for Mental Deficiency, Denver, Colorado, 1967, and others. In 
the raain^ concern has been expressed over the DVR "numbers game" and 
statuses and feasibility." This concern was also in evidence from 
several cooperating agencies. 
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alleviate some objections found in the reporting system. Concerned 
parties, including legislatures, should be further educated to these 
problems and what they indicate. 



JSlLjLS. eviden t^ that_ workshop needs for applicable retarded are limited . 
Further, wages for workshop workers are so low that substantial ~ 
rehabilitation is most difficult. This project could have placed 
double the ameunt it did if appropriate workshop placements could 
have been found. It is suggested that- DVR take a leadership role in 
the workshop movement, particularly in urban areas. 



Information sugge sts a follow-up investigation is needed for a rela - 
tively long period. The practice of contacting former graduates should 
be continued and intensified at least on a yearly basis, or more if ' 
necessary. Follow-up is indicated, also, for former clients regardless 
of cl&sure status. Data collected for this report, suggested there is 
a need for the EMR of this project sample, and others, to have a 
person or place to relate to and communicate with at various times. 

It is suggested that commitments be made to graduates that help can be 
forthcoming from this project, for instance, and that their concerns 
may be answered so long as the need arises. This does not suggest 
a life-care program, but one in which the EMR can receive help 
and direction for many years past graduation regardless of status. 

A__relatively ne w dimension to the DVR program is the activities of the 
social _ worker . Activities within the total program can be immense in 
providing information and services related to client orientation to 
the school, peers, family, and community. Liaison work between groups, 
communications, rapport building, assistance, information gathering, 
and business functions add to the rehabilitation effort and seemingly 
makes it more last?.ng* Community relations, and work with community 
agencies, are particular areas in which the social worker can be of 
benefit to a program such as Project 1681. At no time, however, can 
the social worker relieve the counselor of his major responsibility 
but must serve as an adjunct to him. 

Informati on collected for Project 1681 suggests early evaluation of 
district EMR st uden ts, sho uld b e made and that^p rog^rani^^be^TjifldAtrt 
facilitate indiv idual vocational functioning . Besides medical reports, 
early information about aptitudes, social concerns, and academic 
achievement should be rather basic for each individual. 

Academic achievement has been the concern of the school for many years* 
Tests and measurements have afforded the teacher with soma data with 
which to strengthen areas of concern. Many strategies and materials 
have helped the individual overcome deficits in academic needs and 
have helped in his vocational potential. Concern for academic 
achievement should be continued and strengthened as new information and 
research become known. Close attention to reporting of academic 
concerns can add to the evaluation and assessment of the individual's 
vocational potential and functioning. 



Tests and measurements in motor areas are not as refined as those in 
academic areas, however, it is possible to obtain some reliable esti- 
mates of the aptitude function. As of 1968, the General Aptitude 
Test Battery is available to the Portland School District and appears 
appropriate for EMR students at the ninth grade level or above (the 
main interest being in the motor speed, coordination, perception, and 
dexterity areas) . It is suggested that part of the general curricula 
of the school emphasize general improvement in the motor areas. 

A social summary of each student seems applicable to the vocational 
potential of the EMR individual. Earlier evaluation of social con- 
cerns could make possible long term restoration processes as indicated 
by this sample. 



Medical-Health Concerns 

The implications of health concerns deserve special consideration . 

Data suggested over half of the project sample had some medical- 
health problem and in several instances, the project could alleviate 
the problem in part, or wholly, through various processes or means. 

It seems obvious that this sample of EMR students, for the most part, 
did not receive needed medical-health care throughout their lives. 

This project had some successes with specific medicine control, under 
the direction of a physician, in cases of epilepsy, behavior control, 
some psychological disturbances, and internal disorders. Diet prescrip- 
tions, dental work, and help with eye, ear, nose, and throat problems 
made many clients function better vocationally. It would be a fairly 
safe assumption that classroom functioning could be increased if some 
medical-health problems were better controlled. It is interesting to 
note that the nearby Multiple Discipline Clinic of the University of 
Oregon Medical School, Portland, Oregon, has reported many successes 
in functioning after health restoration with similar, but younger, 
samples • 

With the Project 1601 sample, there was evidence of medical-health 
changes from school certification to project certification (referral). 
Further, medical-health information did not, apparently, keep pace 
with the client* s progress through school, and information suggested 
many variables "work” or change the client *s medical-health status. 

In all, information collected for this project suggests new means 
be sought to care for medical-health concerns. For individuals 
who have been in elementary special education programs, an additional 
physical examination could be made. Also, the preliminary examination 
(for initial certification) should broaden its scope of information. 

In some instances, earlier referral to the vocational project could help 
make medical restoration more possible and, hence, a more favorable 
vocational prognosis. 

Information of a medical-health nature should be kept in more detail and 
be part of the individual* s annual report. Also, initial medical examin- 
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ation should be kept and followcd-up periodically. Such a program would 
need to involve the services of the school nurse and, perhaps, the 
social worker more particularly than in the past. 

Special Education Programs 

In discussing implication for the Special Education Program, it will 
be necessary to overlap, some other areas. The intent, here is to 
more specifically bring attention to program concerns and to point 
out how interrelated the activities a.re for this project. 

It is suggested that types of work evaluation be started at the ninth 
grade level. This may consist of the GATB and other appropriate 
measurements, and the school district’s testing department could be 
instrumental in helping develop correct procedures. Beyond formal 
instrumentation, less sophisticated means may prove useful* Many 
workshop reports (Springfield Goodwill Industries, RD-873, 1967; 

Portland Goodxd.ll Industries, ED-1736, 1967) give examples of work 
replications and tasks that might be adapted for classroom use. 

Further, many similar activities could be constructed; provided care 
is made in the purposes, aims, and objectives of the materials. 
In-school and out-of-school work experiences, under supervision, could 
serve as a laboratory to test out the evaluations, and corrective 
measures might be better controlled over the years spent in school 
special education programs. Workshops and other agencies could then 
be most useful in specific training areas and there would be less 
need for further evaluative information of the kind described here. 

It would seem that a large system, such as the Portland School Dis- 
trict, could support such a program which may be best described as a 
continuous evaluation system. 

At the same time evaluation takes place, attention must be paid to 
the maturity level of the individual . In some respects, it was felt 
this project accepted referrals that vrere too immature for work. 

Some of the previous discussions suggest relationships to maturity, 
but age and social constructs give evidence to their importance from 
several characteristics measured in this study. It would seem that 
work of a social nature and what might be best termed ‘Vjork readiness” 
be part of the evaluative and program direction. It is doubtful that 
most EMR students would be ready for competitive employment much 
before school graduation. 



Curriculum 

An important feature of Project 1681 was the opportunity fer curriculum 
\w>rk based ir part upon information derived through intensive study of 
the EMR and this environment • While the curriculum is a most important 
part of special education, it cannot be considered the means to an 
’’end project”; nor can the curriculum be considered a set of building 
blocks. 

From a vocational standpoint, three curricula areas particularity 



evidenced themselves — academic, motor, and social; however, these 
should not be the only areas considered. Recreational and health 
activities, for instance, should be part of the learning situation for 
EMR youngsters as suggested from follow-up information. 

.j^aining" giv es, evidence of correlating closely to employment potential . 

Training-, ‘however, was a multi-factored part of this project. While 
specific training did tend to increase potential, there appeared to be 
many "sub-training” situations that improved functioning. When maturity 
and curricula are based upon solid foundations, training situations 
appear to be of most benefit and should be continued on a individual 
basis. 

Curricula nee ds should be based upon a firm foundation of EMR needs 
3nd research . Information collected from this project suggests sever- 
al specific areas of concern that might be included in the curriculum. 
Findings seem to reinforce many of the communications, interpersonal 
relationships, and social patterns commonly found in the literature. 
Employer concerns including "pace,” production, schedules, "turnover," 
breakage, supervisory functions, etc. are not usual in many curricula 
yet these characteristics do give evidence to work stability. 

It is evident that curriculum areas, including interpersonal rela- 
tions, communication, vocational areas, physical and mental health, 
recreation, and physical surroundings need to be continually reinforced. 

Community Support Aspects 

As Project 1681 progressed through its initial years, the program 
staff became more and more involved with community agencies and other 
groups that were interested in retardation. Some of the accomplish- 
ments connected with various agencies are summarized below: 

Youth Oppor tunity Center - In this community the Youth Opportunity 
Center serves as an adjunct to the U.S. Employment Service serving 
the Portland Metropolitan area. Communication was established 
whereby special class pupils were administered aptitude tests 
(GATB) with the results made available to the Project. As time 
passed this became a standard procedure for Project clients. 

Contact was made with key personnel at the Employment office. The 
supervisor of counselors, the handicapped representative, individual 
counselors, GATB test administers, and placement counselors have 
all been contacted and the purposes and goals of the Project 
explained to them. Discussions concerning specific clients re- 
sulted in their acceptance of clients with employment resulting. 

A discussion of screening procedures for the Job Corps clients 
was also held. During the course of this project, several 
referrals came from Y.O.C. and it was found that we were able to 
mutually help one another. The Y.O.C. department also helped in 
some of the research concerns for this project, particularly in 
the use of the GATB measurement. 
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(2) Federal Civil Service - Of particular note was the work accomplished 
with the Federal Civil Service Commission. Hr, Walter Sakai, 

Civil Service Representative for this area, worked closely with 
the Project in initiating placement of mentally retarded young 
people in Federal employment. The results were encouraging. To 
date, some fifteen placements have been made to various agencies 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The Forest Service, Veterans 
Administration, Interior Department, Soil Conservation, and Bonne- 
ville Power Administration were involved. These and other agencies 
are likely to provide additional openings. 



(3) Krnpower Development Training Act Office - This office had been 
contacted regarding types of programs available, and requirements 
necessary for enrollrar ^ special class pupils were determined. 
The Project cooperate the industrial laundries in part of 

their nationwide pro. er this office. Four industrial 

laundries in Portia - ,. d date placed several of our clients. 



(4) Neighborhood Youth Cor,. - The project staff assisted NYC per- 
sonnel in placing mentally retarded pupils on out-of-school work 
opportunities. Discussions have been conducted outlining the 
responsibilities for supervising the mentally retarded high school 
pupils in work situations sponsored by NYC. Many of these work 
situations served as training and entry type situations for project 
clients. 



(5) DVR Placement Counselor - Contact has been made here with individual 
counselors regarding the project to outline its purposes and goals. 
The project worked closely with the DVR Development specialist in 
aiding several project clients into employment situations. 

(6) Donald E. Long Home - This home is the juvenile detention facility 
for the county. Contact was made with the director of the home 
regarding the project and its appropriateness in planning for 
mentally retarded adolescents at the home. 

(7) Oregon State Public Welfare Commission - Discussions were carried 
on with case workers of pupils in families receiving public assis- 
tance for the purpose of carrying out appropriate planning for 
those pupils. Also the commission helped this project in interpre- 
tation of many of the new assistance rulings made yearly. 

(8) Other - Project staff members made contact with the Portland 
Postmaster regarding implementation of the Federal program of 
hiring the mentally retarded under civil service without taking 
the competitive examination. This area of employment did prove 
fruitful for a limited number of clients. 



Staff members explored the availability of nurses aide training, 
welding training, body and fender training, office training with 
personnel offices of local hospitals and Portland Community College. 
It was possible to find many placements with hospitals and the 
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Community College for specific kinds of training. 

An orderly procedure was established with the Bureau of Labor for 
obtaining work permits for those mentally retarded pupils placed 
in work stations. 

The project staff had participated in a group recently initiated 
in this community, that is the Interagency Committee on Services 
for the Mentally Retarded. 

It became evident that the longer the project was in operation, more 
opportunities became available through the use of several agencies. 



Part V - Summary and Recommendations 



Project 1681 was initiated because of a concern for expanded develop- 
ment for services to the retarded. This selected demonstration 
project was organized to improve and systemize methods of work evalu- 
ation and follow-up, and to demonstrate the results of close coopera- 
tion between the Portland School District and the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The program sought to investigate several 
inodes of operation and alleviate some of the problems found particularly 
with young EMR adults in vocational matters. 

The project started in November 1964 and finished, on a grant basis, 
on June 30, 1968. It has served nearly 200 persons as certified 
clients, over 100 in an advisory capacity, and was in consultation 
and demonstration with another 200. 



The primary purpose of the project was to demonstrate "''operative 
services, and to research, secondarily, the developing - of services 
and their effectiveness. The staff consisted of a project director, 
project supervisor, project coordinator, two DVR counselors, social 
worker, and a staff secretary. In addition, several departments of 
the school system were utilized. 

A by-product of this project was the formulation of an agreement 
between the Portland Public Schools and the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for continuation of the cooperative 
relati unships developed over the three year life of Project 1681. 

This agreement was initiated at the level of the workers who would be 
in closest daily contact, namely the school work experience coordin- 
ator and the DVR counselor. Examination of this agreement (Appendix D) 
will shew that it is not encumbered with details but contains broad 
guidelines for the cooperative efforts in serving handicapped youth. 

This outcome is within the spirit of the remarks made by Dr. Daniel 
McAlees at a conference in. Las Vegas in February 1968 sponsored by 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education and having to 
do with "Cooperative Agreements Between Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services in the West": 

"As both special education and vocational rehabilitation programs 
expand, it is logical and financially practical that both forces 
share facilities and resources in one continuous program of 
service. The disabled student needs all services that are 
available if he is to maintain a competitive position in today's 
fast moving world. Cooperative agreements are economically 
feasible as well as humanistic, and it has been demonstrated 
that the joining of forces is administratively feasible and 
operationally practical. Such a program can be sustained with- 
out infringing upon or duplicating of one agency's legal duties 
by the other. The resulting bond leads to stable, secure tran- 
sition from the school environment to the living experience 
of the community. 
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,l The key word to all activities in their areas is coopera* 
tion. It matters little how detailed the contract is written- 
only the highest standards of professional cooperation will 
ensure success* M 

Before this project came into being , few special education graduates 
found their way to the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. Be- 
cause of Project 1681, better than half of the student senior popula- 
tion became clients and received benefits. This adjunct became con- 
sidered, by teachers and counselors alike, a well articulated part of 
the continuum of services to disabled school-age youth. 

Qualified personnel to work in vocational projects are still difficult 
to obtain. There has, however, been a noted increase of interest of 
persons to train ia the rehabilitative retarded area. In-service 
and college training are encouraged. 

In developing the coordinated program, it was difficult to define and 
delineate responsibility and roles of individuals. The school work 
program and the DVR plan were well established, and it became necessary 
to plan cooperatively Eho** and *Vhat u could provide most adequately 
for the individual. This required close communication ties and develop- 
mental planning. 

At first, referrals tended to come from the school to the project 
near the end of the graduating year, but this method of referral 
proved unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. Later, referrals 
were planned at the beginning of the school year and this required 
greater communication among school and project staff, and became a 
more satisfactory arrangement. Future plans include early staffing 
for all junior and senior special education students. Experience 
suggests better developmental plans may be made in this way and indi- 
vidual objectives can be better met. 

The role of the social worker slowly became defined. Part of the 
problem, here, was that historically counselors were used to handle 
*all K social contingencies themselves and did not know how to delegate 
responsibility in this area. There is a tendency for school and DVR 
personnel alike to try to do Everything themselves .** However, the 
social worker brought skills new to this program that benefited 
individuals beyond what had previously been done. 

Social summaries brought information that was more complete and evalua- 
tive than before. Arrangements, especially with community agencies, 
became more complete and lasting, and follow-up services could be 
added. Closer rapport could be made with individuals in need and, 
importantly, with families. Recently, parent group conferences 
have been formed, and this activity promises to help close the com- 
munications gap found with many families. Details of a social nature 
were better met with the addition of a social worker to the rehabili- 
tation team. 
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As the project progressed, it was found that follow-up information must 
he continually made* Individual patterns were found to change, many 
times quite rapidly. It is not necessarily appropriate to assume 
that any pattern is liable to be stable. Different kinds of motivation 
cause changes in vocational direction and, for that matter, the direc- 
tion of an individual in society. The retarded appear to be influenced 
by many forces in the community. For example, there were several instances 
of a "friend" indicating to a client that he might obtain work else- 
where. The client would sometimes quit one job thinking he would be hired 
at another and, of course, this would not come about. Similar situa- 
tions were found in several other kinds of social patterns. The need 
was demonstrated for retarded persons to have a source of information 
and direction, one in which they could have confidence long after 
graduation and "rehabilitation" in most instances. 

Summary of conclusions drawn from Project 1681 relating to development 
of a coordinated program: 

(1) A "coordinating committee" seems to be an appropriate means to 
facilitate and help administer a cooperative program. 

(2) A school-DVR program is of great benefit and influence upon 
retarded clients. 

(3) The "rehabilitation plan" seems to be an appropriate technique 
and should be continued, with modifications, to include the 
school and client EMR population. 

(4) A caseload for counselors, working full-time on vocational functions 
for the EMR, should be from thirty to forty clients. 

(5) Staffing among school and DVR personnel should continue on a 
regular basis. This is necessary for the purpose of making 
referrals, developing programs for individual development, and 
experiencing common concerns. This may include direct conferences 
with teachers. 

(6) A social worker and job development specialist can add a meaningful 
dimension to the rehabilitation effort. 

(7) Facilities for the School-DVR program should be together. 

(8) Clients should be continued on a rehabilitation basis for a period 
of years after the case is closed and periodic follow-up should he 
made. Present DVR regulations would have to be changed in order to 
support this. 

The number of students who received training and became better pre- 
pared for vocational functioning was increased because of Project 1681. 
Previous to the project most emphasis on job finding was placed on 
the individual. Information suggested graduating students had a 
difficult time finding work, and if they did it was usually six months 
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to twelve months after graduation* 

The project did not completely change the above pattern; however , the 
new employment picture did present more diversified kinds of work itid 
individuals more prepared for the entry jobs. Further, there appeared 
to be a tendency for the employment to be lasting. It is felt, however, 
the employability rate could be higher. 

The DVR counselors need to be able to spend more time in observing and 
supervising work training and job tryout situations. Because of the 
average caseload and the small amounts of personnel that could be used 
during the grant period, time and numbers did not allow this kind of 
supervision to take place in the degree it should. As of this writing, 
DVR is contemplating a placement of one of its personnel in one 
of the larger training stations. Also, the Department is organizing 
the job development areas to relieve some counselor pressures. These 
aspects may make personal supervision easier and it has been demon- 
strated that supervisory functions do help employability prospects. 

For some project clients, the lack of workshops in the Portland area 
had a tendency to lessen employability prospects. Project 1681 placed 
clients in two such workshops. One was quite limited in its continuing 
contracts. The second. Goodwill Industries, did have greater possi- 
bilities and more placements were possible. However, thir orkshop 
has many kinds of handicapping conditions. Goodwill Industries must 
consider its "input” and "output" in relationship to the numbers of 
employees. Presently there is some activity in the Portland area 
to expand the workshop movement which may make it possible for more 
appropriate project clients to be so employed. 

As Appendix C indicates, employability of clients led to diverse 
placements. This fact suggests that selective training and place- 
ment help 8 lead to a better vocational "fit" and, according to project 
information, more lasting work. 

Summary of conclusions drawn from Project 1681 relating to the number 
of mentally retarded students prepared for remunerative employment; 

(1) The cooperative school-DVR program does increase client employ- 
ability. 

(2) The cooperative school-DVR program tended to lead to greater 
client work permanency. 

(3) There is an intense need for sheltered workshops available to 
the retarded in the Portland area. 

(4) Employment areas for the Project sample are quite diverse and 
training helps to increase the vocational potential. 

(5) Close supervision (counseling and guidance) helped to increase 
the employability of clients. 
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(6) Continuous development is needed in job areas appropriate to the 
clients 1 capabilities • 

(7) The school-DVR counselor guidance helps to increase the job £lftding 
effort more appropriately than self efforts# 

As Project 1581 progressed, it became evident that work evaluation 
must be a continuous process. The school and DVR working together 
make this possible# 

Many clients were evaluated at Goodwill Industries followed by further 
direction as Indicated by the evaluation# Many of the students were 
referred to work adjustment or vocational training. It was diffi- 
cult to estimate at the evaluation level if a client could do better 
in one occupational field or another. The "job tryout” evaluations 
gave the best estimates, but for most clients the procedure seemed to 
require further involvement wi*ii Work Adjustment Training or On-the- 
Job Training. 

Information collected for Project 1681 suggests that the problem 
was not so much one of evaluation hut one of development of maturity 
for work and of potential for vcrk# It would he reasonable to 
expect that after four years of being in a special education program 
geared to prevocational interests, and a work experience program util- 
izing the talents of several professional persons, a good estimate of 
work potential could be made# This was true in a majority of the 
cases# 

It is suggested that the school-DVR program work out a plan of earlier 
diagnosis and evaluation# The continuing cooperative program would 
emphasize individual vocational development# It suggests preliminary 
work evaluation be made of all EMR special education students at the 
ninth grade level, or earlier# The school, with DVR acting in a 
consultative capacity, will need to develop means of assessment which 
could take various forms depending upon what objectives and aims are 
established# This could include the use of formal testings, such as 
the GATB, check lists, observations, and samplings, and a developmen- 
tal program that could utilize such evaluative information# 

Carefully organized planning and expansion of the work experience areas 
might provide additional work tryout areas such as proved successful 
in Project 1681# This plan would require school-DVR cooperative 
planning and close supervision in placement; however, this is possible 
under the existing conditions# The main responsibility during this 
phase would be assumed by the school work coordinators; however, it 
would call for close cooperative planning with DVR personnel# DVR 
responsibilities could lie in employment areas and certain training 
areas depending upon the individual case# 

Sven with the help of aevelopv mtal evaluation and work tryout, as 
has been described, many students will reach the graduation level 
needing more help in direction and training# Therefore, the total 
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program will still need to plan training stations for many students* 

As in Project 1631, community training areas should be developed on 
a continuing basis, as xfell as making full use of the resources of DVR. 

The intent of the foregoing discussion has been to focus attention 
upon the possibilities of the resources which a school district, such 
as Port land* s, and DVR have within their scope. The evaluation 
phase including continuous assessment and development must make 
appropriate use of the work experience areas including close super- 
vision and the use of a social worker. 

Summary of conclusion drawn from Project 1681 relating to work eval- 
uation, work tryout, and work training: 

(1) Evaluative vocational information needs to be kept on each indi- 
vidual and on a developmental t?asis. 

(2) Specific work information, including what, where, and why of 
particular experiences helps guide and rehabilitation effort. 

(3) Medical evaluations are pertinent to the rehabilitation effort 
and provide usable information for many clients. There is 
some evidence ‘Vnedicals 11 may be especially appropriate at early 
high school levels and yet current medical information should be 
maintained. 

(4) Work tryouts, work experience, evaluation, and work samples are 
effective means of diagnosis and developing rehabilitation. 

(5) Students and/or clients need help in their development toward 
normal maturity and this may increase through vocational develop- 
ment programs. 

It is evident from Project 1681 that diagnosis is an important 
parameter of rehabilitation work* 

Descriptive information of work experience, medical evaluations, 
achievements records held prominent places in determining plan and 
program direction for individual clients. New, however, to this pro- 
gram was the increased necessity to gain evaluation-diagnostic data 
on sound work aptitude characteristics of the individual. 

Social summaries, in particular, were beneficial in diagnosing a 
"style of life n that may be used in the rehabilitation effort. 

Family attidues were particularly important in Project 1681 relation- 
ships. Good “attitudes 11 were also factors in vocational rehabilita- 
tion and appeared to be developmental. This suggests the need for 
early work training including the help of a social worker. If any one 
characteristic led to better employment, a good social pattern was 
evident, but it must be recognized that this is an extremely complex 
area and is influenced by many variables. 
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Another area for attention in diagnosis was aptitude characteristics of 
individuals. While extremely variable, generally the clients were 
found to be functioning lower a speed, coordination, dexterity, and 
perceptual abilities. Special studies and particular on-the-job 
training experiences such as those at Goodwill Industries have suggested, 
however, that some individual deficits can be brought to a higher 
level of functioning, and thus increase the employabilities level. 
Experimentation and further sf«dy are clearly called for in this aspect 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

Based upon information from Project 1681 and data from many sources 
the Project and the school cooperatively wrote a tentative curriculum 
guide. The plans, discussions, organization, and context were made 
through the cooperative efforts of school and project personnel. 

The total operation included many planning sessions, discussion 
groups, and organizational conferences before actual writing 
took place. The curriculum project, at one time or another, included 
all personnel of the school and Project 1681. 

At present, the tentative curriculum guide is being field tested and 
will be in a final 1 form near September 1969. Highlights of this 
curriculum include: (1) a curriculum which uses experiences, school 

subjects, work and work evaluation to each academic, vocational, 
personal, and social skill; (2) a program which extends over a number 
of years so that needed guidance can be available for placement and 
adjustment in the community; (3) a program which provides for possible 
remediation of secondary handicapping conditions such as poor speech, 
visual problems, orthopedic handicaps, and hearing problems; (4) 
a concerted program of physical restoration including physical fitness 
training, cleanliness training, and grooming; (5) a curriculum which 
emphasizes the skills needed for independent living; (6) specific 
curricular provision to encourage self-confidence, cooperation, cheer- 
fulness, ability to accept criticism, ability to mix socially, ability 
to mind one s own business, initiative, and respect for supervision; 

(7) a program that includes on-the-job training in high school buildings 
on the high school campus in special work training programs for students; 
and, finally, (8) a guide substantially developed by teachers and 
based upon experiences in the classroom. 

It is felt that the curriculum guide will serve as a basis for many 
vocational and rehabilitation concerns in the special education 
program development. 

Summary of conclusion drawn from Project 1681 relating to diagnosis, 
placement, and curriculum development: 

(1) Diagnostic information helps in individual program rehabilitation 
efforts. 



1 The word '’final'* refers to that stage of development when the 
guide will be published by the Curriculum Department of the Port- 
land Public Schools. 
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(2) Job placements are aided, and have more holding power., when under 
the influence of the counselor and based upon supervisory and 
evaluation information* 

(3) There is evidence to suggest that particular efforts be made in 
developing "attitude" and "aptitude" areas in the special educa- 
tion program. 

(4) Curriculum concerns for a developmental program should be based 
upon student experiences* 

The coordination and cooperation of vocational programs for individual 
clients became a normal part of the project operation between the 
special teachers and the project counselors* After evaluations, for 
Instance, several clients were returned to the classroom tfiere s 
specific program of learning and an additional work experience could 
be carried out* This required agreements and communication between 
the professional staffs to use their knowledge In individual program 
development* This function became an accepted part of the program* 

As the professional staff came to understand the function and concerns 
of others, the operation of the total program became more successful 
and client progress was increased* 

Future plans call for in-service classes conducted for professional 
staff in ’Vorlc programs for the retarded." Involvement in meetings, 
training courses, and conferences will continue* 

Summary of conclusion drawn from Project 1681 relating to instruction 
and .ethods of professional staff: 

(1) Work programs call for the highest degree of cooperative planning 
among the professional staffs in programs for the retarded* 

(2) The key to communication appears to be one of involvement in 
many activities specifically relating to the progress and plans 
of the individuals* 

(3) Work programs must be planned and operated for individual clients 
and on an individual basis* 

(4) It is important that teachers and counselors alike become involved 
in rehabilitation plans* 

(5) Employability and problems of work must be constantly reviewed 
and kept current with each individual* 
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APPENDIX A 



PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Special Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation Project 
220 N. E. Beech Street 
Portland, Oregon 97212 

Special Class Teacher and Work Experience Coordinator 
Referral to Vocational Rehabilitation Project 



Pupil’s Name: pate: 

Address: Telephone: 

School: Class: Soc. Sec. No.: 

Parents or Guardian : 

1. Academic performance: 

2. Attendance: 

4. Special Interests: (1) 

5. Attitude of Home toward school: 

toward work experience: 

6. Strengths and/or weaknesses: 

7. In-school work experience (if none, 

(9th grade) Successful 

Unsuccessful 
(11th grade) S uccessful 

Unsuccessful 

8. List out-of-school work experience: 

9. Need for Voc. Rehab, services (Brief summary - use reverse side of paper) 

10. Signature of Teacher Date 



please explain) 

(10th grade) S uccessful 

Unsuccessful 
(12th grade) S uccessful 

Unsuccessful 



3. Health: 
( 2 ) 



Out-of-School Work Coordinator 

Evaluation of Out-of-school work experiences 
11th grade: 

12th grade: 

Need for Voc. Rehab. Services; Now Later-when? 

Comments or additional information (Use reverse side of paper) 

Work experience coordinator's signature pate 



Received by Project Coordinato r p ate 

Assigned to: ~~ 



11 ? 




APPENDIX B 



Rating Scale 



On the following page is a list of students with whom you are familiar. 
You are asked to rate these students according to your judgment about 
their vocational potential with respect to the general population of 
your neighborhood high school. 

The scale asks your opinion about each student with regard to occupa- 
tional prognosis. Give each name a rating of A, B, or C according 
to your estimate on an "as best you know it" basis,, 

Ratings are: 



A - A good or high prognosis toward the vocational. The transi- 
tion from school to employment should be relatively smooth 
barring unforeseen events. The student should be able to 
obtain employment similar to the regular school population. 

B - A fair prognosis toward the vocational. The transition from 
school to employment should be tenuous depending on subtle 
characteristics and events. The student may, or may not, 
be able to obtain employment similar to the regular school 
population. 

C - A poor or difficult prognosis toward the vocational. The 
transition from school to employment should be relatively 
difficult. The student should be able to obtain employment 
dissimilar to the regular school population. 

The information is to be used for descriptive purposes in the Final 

Report of the Vocational Project. 



Call Dr. Plue, 288-5361, Ext. 44, if you wish any explanation of the above. 

\ 

When you have completed the list, please mail in the envelope provided. 



r 
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APPENDIX C 



List of Client Job Placement in Project 1681 



(1) Dishwasher (3) 

(2) Contract Shop - assembly and packaging (Workshop) (8) 

(3) Dentai Laboratory - delivery and packaging (2) 

(4) Electronic parts assembler 

(5) Hardware packaging (2) 

(6) Hospital Maintenance (2) 

(7) A cook assistant 

(8) Clothing manufacture seamtress (3) 

(9) Forest service - tree planter and warehouse (2) 

(10) Car detailer (2) 



(11) Merchant marine - oiler 

(12) Electronic products - warehousemen 

(13) Laundry - towel folder 

(14) Custodian (3) 

(15) Sewing - workshop (2) 

(16) Waitress (4) 

(17) Steel Company - loader 

(18) Hospital - linen presser 

(19) Hospital complex * warehouse and loader 



(20) Floorboy (workshop) (4) 

(21) Warehouseman (2) 

(22) File clerk (2) 

(23) Furniture manufacturing (4) 

(24) Barrel maker 
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continued 



(25) Dental laboratory - technician assistant (3) 

(26) Cartographic assistant (2) 

(27) Switchboard operator 

(28) Health spa - locker boy 

(29) Service station attendent 

(30) Public park maintenance 

(31) Hall sorter 

(32) Housekeeper 

(33) Beauty operator assistant 
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APPENDIX D 



THE PORTLAND PROGRAM PLAN 
A 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
BETWEEN 

PORTLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AND 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



STATE OF OREGON 



THE PORTLAND PROGRAM PLAN 
A 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
Between 

PORTLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT 
and 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
STATE OF OREGON 



The School-Work Program 



I. General Purpose : 

The cooperative program Between the Portland School District and 
the Depar tme nt of Vocational Rehabilitation is designed to aid the 
mentally handicapped person# This program centers on vocational 
planning and is oriented toward eventual gainful employment for 
students less able to compete on the labor market# 

As both special education and vocational rehabilitation programs 
expand, it is logical and financially practical that both forces 
share facilities and resources in one continuous program of service. 
It is recognized that many handicapped youngsters may need further 
services beyond regular requirements# 

It has been demonstrated, at least in experimental projects, that 
the joining of forces is administratively feasible and operationally 
practical# Such a program can be sustained without infringing upon 
or duplication of one agency* s legal duties by the other. The re- 
sulting bond leads to stable, secure transition from the school 
environment to living experience of the community. 

The key tjord in this program, and included in the title, is coopera- 
tion . It matters little in what detail the contract is written- 
only the highest standards of professional cooperation will ensure 
success. 



II. Definitions of Service s 

1. **Portland School District” refers to the participating schools 
which have special education classes operating at the secondary 
level. 

2. ‘*Department of Vocational Rehabilitation” refers to the Portland 
Office of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, State of 
Oregon. 

3. **The Portland Program" refers to the rehabilitation program 
developing school-home-community experiences for eligible youths 
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classified as handicapped and certified as cliei,-8 by the cooper- 
ative agreement* 

4* 'Vrogram Coordinator” refers to the Regional Director of the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation whose responsibility 
is the coordination of the rehabilitative aspects of the program 
with the public schools* 

5* ’’Eligibility” refers to a combination of requirements for 

services as determined by the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation: 

a* the presence of a physical or mental disability with the 
resulting functional limitation of activities* 

b* the existence of a substantial employment handicap caused 
by the limitation resulting from such a disability* 

c. a reasonable expectation that the program should improve 
the employability of the student* 

6. ’’Client” refers to the mentally handicapped student receiving 
joint educational and occupational services* Clients are 
selected on the basis of individual needs as determined by a 
joint agreement involving both school and DVR personnel* 

7* ’’Special Class Teacher” refers to the certified specialist in 
classroom techniques instructing the mentally retarded in 
academic and vocational training* 

8* ’Vork Coordinator” refers to the school-appointed teacher assigned 
to work coordinately with the DVR counselor* This work experi- 
ence coordinator plays a double role in this program* He is a 
Special Education teacher first— a specialist with the curricu- 
lum; and, second, a functioning member of the rehabilitation 
service* He gives continuous contact and supervision of the 
in-school and out-of-school placement. The DVR counselor pro- 
vides supportive assistance and guidance* 

9* 'Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor” refers to the authorized 
agent of DVR who is assigned to the school district, working 
jointly with the school staff responsible for rehabilitation 
services to all eligible student-clients in special education 
by participating in evaluations, counseling in job-readiness, 
training, placement, supervision, and follow-up* 

10. "Social Worker" (Field representative, family worker). It 
must be recognized that there may be influences both in and 
outside the school setting that could affect the client's attitude 
and performance* The field representative is responsible for 
developing lines of communication which will facilitate under- 
standing of the services available, gain rapport with the client 



3 
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and his family, and place eraphasis on those factors which will 
aid the rehabilitation process. A Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor or other qualified personnel who has special knowledge 
of family evaluation and counseling may qualify for the position. 

11# "job Development Specialist" - This person is responsible for 
developing placement opportunities for employment of clients 
within the community and in coordination with other members 
of the staff. He will work closely with employers, union repre- 
sentatives, and other resource people to develop out-of-school 
placements. This does not relieve the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor of his responsibility for placement. 



Ill® Department of Vocational Rehabilitation Services: 

1. Counseling and Guidance 

Members of the staff are trained in counseling techniques and 
are experienced in dealing with many of the social, economic, 
vocational, educational, and medical problems which can occur 
with handicapped students. 

2. Job Analysis 

Counselors are trained in this technique, sad this should 
become an integral part of the planning for individual client 
programs. An analysis of employment situations and work 
tasks, which may include individual client tasks, could be of 
value to the program in preparing curricula or vocational plans. 

3. Psychological and Vocational Testing 

s' 

Many members of the staff are trained to give and interpret 
various types of individual and group tests. Many of these 
tests are available to the counselor and can he administered 
by him as needed. (The use of testing by the counselor is 
not intended to bypass a school counselor or school psychologist 
but to supplement where not provided by the school and it is 
expected that pertinent information will be shared.) 

4# Job and Work Experience Training Program 

Members of the staff are generally familiar with the employment 
climate in their community and are experienced in contacting 
potential trainers and employers. This, in conjunction with 
their ability to analyze the job and the employer, relative to 
the suitability of the placement, should help to lessen the 
work coordinator's load in securing work-experience placements, 
if needed. 
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Training and Job Supervision 



The work coordinators and counselors , together, make an ideal 
supervisory team. They are familiar with employers and their 
problems and can be of real value in helping to train the 
employer in working with retardates. They also can help the 
student solve actual work problems, 

6, Diagnostic and Evaluative Services 

The staff can provide to the student all of the diagnostic and 
evaluative services which the Department provides to other 
disabled individuals. This can include free general medical 
examinations, specialty medical examinations, speech and hearing 
examinations, and personal and work adjustment programs in 
private or public facilities (Goodwill workshops. Rehabilitation 
Institute of Oregon, etc,), 

7, Purchasing Specialized Services 

Based on the financial need of the student and his family, the 
counselor can provide such services as corrective surgeries, 
glasses, hearing aids, therapy, special clothing or tools 
needed for a particular job, and maintenance and/or transporta- 
tion as neer'ad in conjunction with all services, 

8, Placement and Follow-up Services 

Whenever necessary, the staff can provide regular job placement 
and follow-up services to the student after he leaves the school 
setting. This assures a continuous program for the student 
after he leaves school. 



IV, Facilities and Resources : 

All resources of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Portland School District will be utilized to the fullest extent. In 
addition, private and public agencies will be used as appropriate. 
Community resources will be developed to provide for maximum voca- 
tional activities. 

V* Records. Reports, and Reviews : 

The Portland School District and the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation will jointly maintain appropriate accounts and records for 
audit purposes, and make reports on progress as may be reasonably 
required, 

VI, Operation : 

The Portland School District and the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation will set up a unit for the administration of the operational 
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program* This unit will: 

1* Assign specialists whc will perform the functions of this 
cooperative program* Hiring and termination will be jointly 
approved by the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Portland School District* 

2* Determine the nature and scope of services to be provided 
under the plan* 

3. Approve expenditures in accordance with established DVR policies* 

4# Be responsible for all individual vocational rehabilitation plans* 

5* Accept referral of those students of the Portland School District 
who need and are eligible for vocational rehabilitation services* 

6* Perform other duties and functions, such as administrative, 
technical, and consultative, as may be necessary to program 
operation and control* 

VII 1 . Budget : 

The Portland School District will, prior to the normal school year, 
prepare an estimate of expenditures for vocational rehabilitation 
purposes* This estimate will be filed in writing with the Controller 
of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation for use in estimating 
Federal Fund requirements for operation of the program* In addition, 
the Portland School District will provide monthly reports of actual 
expenditures to the Controller of the Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation to support claims for Federal matching funds under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act* 

VIII. Administrative Control and Organization : 

The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Portland School 
District are under the general supervision of their respective admin- 
istrations* The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation is the 
designated agency responsible for the administration and operation 
of the State Plan for Vocational Rehabilitation services. In this 
cooperative agreement between the Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation and the Portland School District, the administrative control 
of most rehabilitative services and personnel rests with the De- 
partment cf Vocational Rehabilitation* A Coordinating Committee 
will be established to function in the selction of personnel, and 
assist in the resolution of problems which may arise in the operation . 
of the program* The committee will consist of the Director of 
Special Education, the Supervisor of the Mentally Retarded Program, 
the Senior Work Experience Coordinator, the DVR Regional Director, 
the Assistant Regional Director-M*R. Programs, and the Senior Coun- 
selor* 
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IX* Agreement Terms : 

This agreement may be terminated by either party upon 90 days* 
written notice* It may be revised or amended by mutual consent in 
conformity with the regulations of the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Portland School District. 



____ Date: 
State Director 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State of Oregon 



___ ___ _____ ____ Date: 

Sup er int endent 

Portland School District No* 1 



Date: 

Director 

Department of Special Education 
Portland School District No* 1 
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